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No 1, CLAPHAM ROAD 


The Diary of a Squat 


To Alex, Andy, Audrey, Barrington, Barry, Bill, 
Boxer, Brian, Chris, Colin, Craig, Damiana, 
Dane, Danny, Dave, David, Debbie, Denis, 
Dennis, Derek, Dick, Digby, Don, Donald, Eddie, 
Fran, Gerald, Graham, Greg, Gordon, Henrietta, 
Ian, Jack, Jake, Jane, Jason, Jeanne, Jeff, 
Jerry, Jim, Jimmy, Jo, Jo-Anne, John, Joke, 
Jon, Jonathan, Keith, Maggie, Marianne, Mark, 
Martin, Michael, Michelle, Mike, Mustafa, 
Muzzy, Paddy, Pat, Patsy, Paul, Pauline, Peter, 
Petra, Polly, Ray, Reg, Roberto, Sally, Sandy, 
Sarah, Sharon, Sean, Skum, Smurf, Spider, 
Spike, Stephen, Steve, Tim, Tony, Wendy, 
William, Yorky, and Ziggy. 


And to Richard especially. 


Foreword 


This personal diary, written while I was living in the 
Belgrave squat, is also the authentic story of a singular 
experiment in "non-violent direct action" led by the homeless 
of London. 

I have added a short Preamble, mainly to provide a few 
essential clarifications in the absence of which I feared that 
some parts of the diary might be obscure or misleading. I 
hope that the reader will not skip this important complement 
to the diary. 

Some of the names appearing in this diary are fictitious, 
others are not. For clarity, the squatters are referred to by 
their Christian names, and "outsiders" by their full names 
(except where their identity as outsiders is clear from the 
context). There is an Index of squatters’ names at the end, 
to help the reader to keep track of who is who. 

The sentences in square brackets contain clarifications 
that have been added after the completion of the diary. The 
rest is original. 

It would be pointless to attempt to acknowledge the 
innumerable individuals who have helped the Belgrave squat in 
One way or another. I should, however, thank a few friends 
who have helped me to put this document together. Bela, Ton, 
Nancy, Jane, Joan, Bina, Kay, Liz, Joan and Molly read the 
diary and encouraged me to make it available to others (I 
apologise for ignoring their advice of pruning it 
beforehand! ). David Knee helped me to correct numerous 
grammatical mistakes. Gordon Rainsford supplied the better 
photographs. Steve Hancock supplied the other photographs as 
well as the newspaper cuttings and helped with the art work. 
He was also a unique companion throughout my sojourn in 
London. 

My greatest debt, needless to say, is to my fellow 
squatters. I apologise to those among them who feel that this 
diary falls far short of conveying the full beauty of what 
they have accomplished. I plead guilty. 


Ahmedabad osu 
22 January 1990 
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PREAMBLE 


This is a diary. It is not a teport, or a fiction, or 
a thesis. It is a:‘simple account of the daily life of a 
large squat located on Clapham Road (South London), from 
August 3rd to October 15th 1989 


Very little has been added to the original version, 
written on a day-to-day (or rather night-to-night) basis 


over that period, and very little has been cut. I have 
added a small number of clarifications (in square 
brackets). I have removed a few passages which could have 


been used as incriminating evidence against particular 
individuals, and. one or two thoughts of a decidedly 
personal nature. And I have altered the wording here and 
‘there. But nothing more. 


The flaws of presentation are, for that reason, even 
greater then if I had attempted to revise the initial 
version. I am very aware that much of this diary is long- 
winded, repetitious, poorly written, unclear, and 
sentimental, ‘and that some editorial effort might have made 
it more readable. But I have preferred the clumsy truth of 
these daily reflections to an artificial rearrangement, 
however well-planned. A diary is a diary. 


There is another - more serious - reason for beginning 
with this remark. I do not want this diary to be mistaken 
for a reflective “evaluation” of the Belgrave Homeless 
Project (as our squat is often called), even though it may 
provide elements of such an evaluation. Much of it is 
written from the heart, and all of it is intensely. 
subjective. The Belgrave Homeless Project meant a lot to 
me, and these pages bear the mark of my hopes and 
disappointments. 


What is the Belgrave Homeless Project? 


A home. This is how the people who live at No l, 
Clapham Road like to describe the place where they have 
found refuge. In their moments of enthusiasm they even 
call it a “family”. 


What do the members of this family have in common? 
The answer is simple: homelessness. The Belgrave Homeless 
Project is a large squat where any homeless person in 
London can find a roof, a blanket, something to eat and - 
most importantly - some kind of community. I should add 
that the squat is entirely managed by homeless people. It 
is a home made alive by the homeless for the homeless. 


I have used the words "made alive” rather than 
"created" because the creation of the squat actually owed 
a lot to a group of people most of whom were not homeless. 
Perhaps that is where I should begin. 
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In December 1988, a small bunch of friends, who knew 
each other mainly through their common involvement in peace 
action and who might be described as "practical idealists", 
started talking about the idea of helping the homeless of 
London to "reclaim" a large empty building. Our vision was 
something like this. We would "break in" some fairly 
conspicuous building, throw it open to the homeless, and 
help them to organise the squat along communal lines. 
There would be banners and posters all over the place, free 
soup, noisy meetings, press visits, music, workshops, and 
an open dialogue with the police and the owners. We would 
defy eviction as long as we could - a few days, perhaps 
even a few weeks. Then we would all be dispersed again, 
and the homeless would return to the streets. But at least 
some action would have been taken, some hope created, some 
friendships struck. 


We saw this action both as a practical way of helping 
homeless people to create a home of their own, and as a 
symbolic protest against their social extermination. But 
it is fair to say that we placed greater hopes in this 
second aspect of our action than in the first. While we 
had some faith in the possibility of arousing consciences 
and causing debates, few of us believed that a squat 
entirely in the hands of homeless people, and open to all, 
would last more than a few days. Little did we suspect 
that the homeless would leave us behind and take our action 
much beyond what we could ever hope for. 


It did not take us long to find a suitable building. 
There is an unimaginably large number of empty buildings in 
London, and we only had to take our pick. The Belgrave 
Hospital for Children, opposite the Oval Tube Station in 
Lambeth, seemed an ideal choice. This is a good-looking, 
classified building, with plenty of space, and not too 
dilapidated. We learnt that the hospital had stopped 
functioning several years earlier, and that it had just 
been sold to a private enterprise for conversion into 
luxury flats. There seemed to be every reason to reclaim 
it for a less anti-social purpose. 


The building was taken over during the night of 
January 22d, 1989 (exactly one year ago). During the 
preceding week, we spent some time distributing leaflets to 
homeless people in that area, explaining our intentions and 
inviting them to join us on the morning of January 23d. 
There were many moving moments: during this mobilisation 
campaign. Contrary to my expectations, the idea of openly 
reclaiming an empty building immediately struck a chord 
with the homeless. Our leaflets were rarely received with 
a blank or hostile face. 


The fever of the first few days is hard to describe. 
Rather than attempting an impossible reconstruction, let me 
share with you the following excerpts of an enthusiastic 
letter I wrote to a dear friend a few days after the take- 
over: 
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‘“...Really the last two weeks have been among the most 
intense and passionate in my life - life as we dream 
to live it throughout, every moment filled with 
vibrating passion, hope, exhaustion, happiness, 
companionship. And despair also, at times, with the 
same intensity, but never lasting. I cannot hope to 
convey to you the atmosphere of these grand days, or 
even to tell you in detail what has been happening - 
many of these beautiful moments are already sinking in 
my own memory as in moving” sands. Feelings, 
impressions, thoughts, visions drift and spin and 
flash in my mind. Steve and Mark being arrested the 
week before while "inspecting" the Belgrave Hospital 
for Children - their rucksacks full of leaflets, lists 
of names and addresses, minutes of meetings etc. - and 
the anticipation that everytning would collapse as a 
result... Excited and disorderly meetings. Hectic 
preparations. Roaming around the streets with Mike 
Comley, talking to homeless: people and seeing their 
faces brighten up at the prospect of "reclaiming" the 
empty buildings of London. Cycling up and down London 
on my birthday, in the shining sun, leafletting all 
the night shelters and day centres... thinking as I go 
along that homelessness is not just about not having 
a roof, it's also about not having a job, not having 
a place in society, not having a lover, fighting 
alcohol, drugs, the police, the social workers, the 
hooligans, and suddenly I think, gosh!, we are making 
a huge blunder, just putting a roof on these people's 
heads won't solve anything, they won't even be 
interested!... A chain snapping at two o'clock in the 
morning, a window climbed, banners unfolding all over 
- "HOMES FOR ALL", “PEOPLE NOT PROFIT", "EMPTY 
PROPERTY IS THEFT", people staring at us from the 
street, from cars, from behind shop windows. The 
relentiess tension of the first day, when we were 
visited by the police, seven fire engines, a number of 
alcoholics, drug addicts, epileptics, prostitutes, 
crooks, journalists, a Member of Parliament, a weight- 
lifter, a not-too-friendly gypsy who said he and his 
friends urgently needed a place to park their caravans 
and they would come at midnight and if we tried to 
stop them they would break every one of our bones, a 
bunch of guys who claimed to be IRA terrorists and 
assured us that they were on our side - a loony 
procession of all the misfits our scandalous social 
system has thrown adrift, battered, cheated, 
imprisoned, marginalised but without making a dent in 
their humanity; their kindness, their humour, their 
courage... Gloria filling her cup with soup and then 
filling it again and again without noticing that it's 
all dripping on the floor. Patsy, the drunkard, the 
fighter, saying it was the first time in years that he 
hadn't drunk for a whole day, because in this place he 
had found a "family" and something to do - if only 
clearing the rubble (first floor, then second floor, 
then further up, attending to the journalists in 
between floors; later he started drinking again, but 
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he still shows amazing restraint in never drinking 
inside the squat, and never getting rowdy). Steve, 
the plump beggar, roaming around with his Walkman 
plugged in his ears, gazing at the distance with an 
absent smile after seeing his face on TV - you'd never 
think that he had just been to Court for threatening 
to murder a policeman. And so many other forgotten, 
rejected souls who have so much to say, so much to 
give. A jazz band playing in the darkness and the 
cold of this derelict building until the fingers are 
too stiff to play. The "entry group" feeling 
depressed and worn out (except Mark and me) after the 
first day, and -deciding to surrender the building 
before it goes up in flames and blood, but then the 
homeless deciding to stay on, and you should see them 
getting organised, breaking fire escapes open, helping 
each other, clearing the rubble, putting banners at 
the windows, and above all holding long meetings when 
you hear them saying the most moving things - about 
how they have been raped and put to prison and driven 
to prostitution and alcoholism but also about how we 
now have a “home" and how we can live together as one 
family if we help each other. (This is where I 
realised that my fears about the fact that a roof 
alone would not solve the problem of homelessness were 
quite wrong, because in the Belgrave squat people have 
found not only a roof but also friends and something 
to live for.) Help coming from all sides. Nearby 
churches opening their kitchens. Neighbours dropping 
in with food, tools, clothes, or just to talk. An old 
man taking a blanket off his bed to give it to the 


squatters. Kids cycling across London to bring a 
sweater, a heater, a:letter of support. Everybody 
encouraging and approving - quite an extraordinary 


response given that we had broken in illegally. And 
on the second day (most of this’ was only the first 
day, except the jazz band!), the Press flocking in - 
TV, radio, newspapers, magazines... The whole building 
being transformed by dozens of hands itching to work, 
to create, to share. The numbers, and the sense of 
community growing day after day. As I am taking my 
turn at watching the gate under a beautiful starry 
sky, exactly three days after the whole thing started, 
I can hardly believe what is happening.... And what 
will the future bring? I am not sure.... But so far 
at least there is hope - a lot of hope." 


During the month of February, the Belgrave Hospital 
for Children was radically transformed, and came to life 
again as the Belgrave Homeless Project. New members joined 
every day (there were about a hundred of us by the end of 
the month). Tons of rubble were removed. A kitchen was 
set up. Stores were filled with food, clothes and 
blankets. Beds and mattresses found their way into most 
rooms. A tap and a generator were turned on. A number of 
rooms were wonderfully arranged and decorated by their new 
occupants. Friendly contacts were established with the 
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outside world. And a sense of community developed. 


At the same time, the internal organisation of the 
squat also developed. The highly democratic procedures of 
the early days (when all decisions were taken .t the daily 
general meeting) came under strain. We stil had general 
meetings every few days to discuss matters of general 
interest. However, a "committee" was also elected and 
given wide organisational responsibilities. On the 
positive side, this committee performed an important 
function of coordination, and there is no doubt that the 
material existence of the residents was greatly enhanced by 
its initiatives. On the negative side, the "committee" 
predictably developed into a privileged and rather 
authoritarian clique, and soon antagonised a large section 
of the community. 


In this process, an important role was played by Tim 
Sailor (as he is called in this diary), the leader of the 
committee. Tim was an- intelligent and charismatic 
individual, who was able to rally people around him and 
elicit their cooperation. But as time went on he became 
very authoritarian (he was nick-named "the gaffer"), and 
while his prodigious energy won my admiration, his schemes 
did not always inspire my confidence. To this day I wonder 
what motivated him to wear himself out for the Belgrave 
Homeless Project - whether he was a crook, or an 
adventurer, or a saint. But that is another story, which 
need not be elucidated here. 


I left the squat around the end of February 1989, to 
participate in other exercises of social reclamation, then 
to travel abroad. I did not return to No 1, Clapham Road 
until August 3d, the starting date of this diary. 


I will not try to summarise what happened during my 
absence, especially since I know so little about it. From 
what I heard, the squat flourished until the end of the 
winter, when it was the home of as many as two hundred men 
and women. But there was also a good deal of grumbling 
against Tim Sailor's methods. One day, a fierce quarrel 
erupted between him and two other residents. He ended up 
jumping from the roof, to escape being stabbed. After that 
he spent several months in hospital. This was a bitter 
reward for his efforts. 


In Tim's absence, the squat had its ups and downs. 


The "committee" was disbanded. There were periods of 
hopeless anarchy and of oppressive authoritarianism as well. 
as of mutual cooperation. The community showed enough 


resilience to get rid of self-appointed dictators (like 
Boon, a shady character who went around terrorising the 
residents with two ferocious dogs until he was firmly 
evicted), and enough good sense to give its support to 
well-intentioned individuals. During the t® months 
preceding my return, the squat made a fresh start under the 
dedicated leadership of Michael Davies, a colourful 
character who possessed many of Tim's qualities but, unlike 
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Tim, attached great importance to participatory decision- 
making. From what I heard, Michael DavieS was a very 
likeable and sincere fellow, and I wish I had been able to 
say more about him and his work in this7~ diary. 
Unfortunately, he left a few days before I came back. 


This is where the diary starts. I hope that it does 
not convey an excessively romantic view of the Belgrave 
Homeless Project. I suspect that this accusation would be 
made by some of the squatters themselves. I can only reply 
that all the facts I. have reported are true, and should 
enable the reader to form her or his own judgment. 


The squat and the world 


One of my main concerns in writing this preamble was 
to provide a few clarifications regarding the relationship 
between the squat and the wider world. This is a tough 
job. Particularly, I am very conscious that some of this 
diary takes a bit of a critical view of the "“outside" 
world, including many well-intentioned people who did their 
best to help us. I would like to put these statements in 
perspective, without retracting from them altogether. 


I have stated in this diary that the squatters had 
been "abandoned" by everyone. There is a sense in which 
nothing could be further from the truth. Public sympathy 
for the Belgrave Homeless Project has been overwhelming, 
and in many cases sympathy also took the form of concrete 
help. This was especially so in the early days. i 
remember being astonished by the extent and sincerity of 
the support we received just after reclaiming the building, 
in spite of the blatantly illegal nature of our action. 
Neighbours congratulated | us. Passers-by dropped in. 
Journalists took our side. The local Council passed a 
resolution pledging its support. The Water Board restored 
the water connection for free. An electrician fixed the 
generator. Nearby churches lent us their facilities. A 
trade union gave us access to a small office. Shop-keepers 
spared us some of their supplies. And all sorts of people 
came from different parts of London, on cycle if necessary, 
to bring food, clothes, blankets, or just moral support. 
No matter what practical problem arose, there always seemed 
to be some helpful soul to turn to. 


As time went on, there was some slackening of public 
enthusiasm. One can think of several reasons for this. The 
dramatic reclaiming of the building was big news, but our 
daily struggle for survival could hardly elicit the same 
interest. Many institutions found it difficult to cope 
with a constantly fluctuating and, it seemed, utterly 
"disorganised" bunch of people. Many individuals started 
frowning as soon as they heard rumours of violence, 
alcoholism or vandalism at No 1, Clapham Road - as if-one 
could expect an open house of this kind to function like a 
Salvation Army hostel. Among the small group of activists 
who had orchestrated the reclamation of the building, some 
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(including myself, at times) went back to other occupations 
and causes. 


In spite of these and other understandable reasons for 
public fatigue, there remained a tremendous amount of good 
will around, and one may ask why it is that, nevertheless, 
the squatters were left to fend for themselves most of the 
time. I don't have a full answer to this question, but one 
thing that seems to me to have played a role is a sense of 
"alienation" that many of the earlier supporters felt from 
the Belgrave Homeless Project. The project, clearly, was 
no longer “theirs”, and was now squarely in the hands of 
the homeless. Meeting outside the squat to "discuss the 
Belgrave Homeless Project" seemed a paternalistic 
enterprise, and barging in the squatters' own meetings was 
an impossible intrusion. The squatters were generally (not 
always) friendly to visitors, but they lived in their own 
world and one did not always know how to befriend them. 
The squat had become a "home" for real people, and while 
the door was always open it did not seem right to walk in 
without good reason. 


A similar sense of alienation from the outside world 
also crept in within the squat. Journalists became the 
"bete noire" of the community after some _ purposely 
slanderous reports about the squat appeared in one local 
newspaper. Some of the squatters were wanted by the 
police, and for that reason avoided any contact with 
outsiders. From time to time, our supporters - whether the 
local council, the churches, social workers, or friends - 
were criticised for making promises that they didn't keep, 
or dismissed as bourgeois do-gooders, or even suspected of 
embezzling mythical sums of money that had been allegedly 
donated on our behalf. Even to those who did not share 
these views, outside support always seemed to come with 
some string or the other attached. 


This emerging "divide" between the squat and the 
outside world was, I think, partly a reflection of the 
deeper divide that exists between the homeless and the rest 
of society. This deeper divide involves us all, and it was 
beyond the power of the Belgrave Homeless Project to bridge 
Le. 


About a few supporters 


On the whole, the supportive role played by 
Sympathetic "outsiders" is overshadowed in this diary. 
This, in away, is as it should be. The do-gooders steal 
the show often enough, and in this diary the focus is 
resolutely on what the homeless have done for themselves 
and for each other. I do believe that when Chris and Ray 
went through the flames to rescue Dave from his room, when 
Peter took old Eddie in his own room to look after hin, 
when Nicholas gave me his boots the very first day I met 
him, and when Richard shared away half of his money after 
getting his first Social Security payment, they were making 
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an irreplaceable contribution to the success of the 
project. I do believe that the really difficult challenges 
(those of convening weekly meetings, of dealing with 
conflict, of helping the sick and the confused, of 
preventing chaos) were mostly handled by the community. 
And I also believe that the squat would have had good 
chances of surviving even in the absence of outside support 
(aside from the fact that this support itself largely 
reflected the ability of the squatters to inspire public 
confidence and to establish constructive relations with 
sympathetic institutions and individuals). This-said, it 
would be distorting the truth to deny that the network of 
friendly supporters that built up over time played an 
important role in facilitating certain practicalities (e.g. 
contacts with the local council,: negotiations with the 
owner of the building, and a variable amount of fund- 
raising). At times, the support network has even been 
quite crucial in allowing the Belgrave Homeless Project to 
overcome a particular financial or organisational crisis. 


This diary contains a certain amount of gentle 
grumbling about some of the supporting institutions and 
individuals. I have not attempted to suppress these 
grumbles, because I still believe that they reflect an 
important subjective experience, and that they contain an 
element of truth (an element that is perhaps easily 
overlooked). But here too, there is a risk of distorting 
the truth by concentrating on one particular aspect of it. 
While I have no intention of trying to apportion the credit 
for helping the Belgrave Homeless Project.to particular 
Supporters,. I cannot refrain from sharing the personal 
admiration I have for the work that some of them have done 
during the period covered in this diary. 


Two persons helped the squat wholeheartedly, at the 
cost of a considerable amount of personal inconvenience (to 
put it mildly). Nancy Kershaw, who lives a few hundred 
metres down the road, was always ready to help, at any time 
of the day and night. I think that she is one of the very 
few people who interacted with the sqatters closely and 
regularly enough to have a full sense of how much they had 
to offer, and her unshakable faith in the value of the 
Belgrave Homeless Project rallied a great deal of further 
support for this cause. Her dedication won the unreserved 
appreciation of the squatters, who regarded her as "an 


angel". 


Ian McGowan, who lives a few hundred metres up the 
road, gradually allowed the squatters to intrude in his 
life to the point of having to give up all privacy. His 
small appartment was always open to anyone who wanted to 
have a bath, give a phone call, watch TV, or just have a 
cup of coffee and a chat. His generosity was all the 
greater because, initially at least, I don't think that he 
had much instinctive fondness for the squatters. He 
reminded me of a priest who once told me, "I love then... 
but they are bad people!". Ian not only loved them even 
when they struck him as bad people, but I think that he 
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also ended up thinking that they were not that bad after 
all. 


What is unique about Nancy and Ian is that they 
allowed marginalised people to invade their whole 
existence, without attempting to draw a comforting line 
between their private life and some kind of part-time 
“social work". That, I believe, is the only way of 
bridging the divide I have talked about earlier. 


Some supporters had already had their existence 
invaded by other, equally important causes, and still found 
a large place for the Belgrave Homeless Project in their 
busy lives. Jeanne Steinhardt came down all the way from 
Wellingborough on several occasions to help us face a 
crisis, and eventually she went so far as opening the doors 
of her own house to Marian (an elderly lady who could no 
longer stay in the squat for health reasons but refused to 
move into an old people's home). Michael Keen of 
Christchurch (Brixton Road) believed that our project was 
"not practical", but he worked hard all the same to rescue 
it in his own way. Liz, Joan and Molly, the revolutionary 
wing of the Franciscan order, not only took active part in 
the reclamation of the building, but later continued to 
take our side without ever losing the enthusiasm of the 
early days (they are already talking of reclaiming another 
building). 


The local council (Lambeth) could have appeared in a 
more favourable light in this diary, had I had more 
patience with its bureaucratic procedures. By the time I 
left the squat in October 1989, the stated commitment of 
the council to the Belgrave Homeless Project was yet to 
produce concrete results. But the fact that ,this 
commitment existed (and seemed likely to produce concrete 
results at some stage) is remarkable enough in view of the 
rebellious nature of our project. The collaboration of the 
council owed a great deal to the work of Rachel Webb and 
Arnold Porter, who spared no effort to get’ the 
adminstrative.machinery moving. Their response was based 
on personal solidarity as much as on _ professional 
dedication. One could say much the same of a number of 
friends who have worked on behalf of the Belgrave Homeless 
Project within a wide range of institutions, including the 
Brixton Council of Churches, the London Electricity Board, 
the Fire Brigade, the Thames Water Board, and - yes - the 
Police. 


Many, many other people have supported the Belgrave 
Homeless Project in various ways at different times, and Il 
would not know where to start or end if I were to mention 
them all. Their contribution will remain what they meant 
it to be - an anonymous gift of love. 


About a few squatters 
In order to help the reader to distinguish squatters 
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from "outsiders", I have adopted the practice of referring 
to the former by their Christian names, and to the latter 
by their full names (except where the context made this 
unnecessary). Some of the squatters' names are real, 
others are fictitious. I have exercised discrimination in 
this respect, mostly using real names for people who 
appeared in a consistently favourable light, and fictitious 
names where anonymity seemed important. 


As I read this diary from cover to cover for the first 
time, I am glad to find that most of the sqatters emerge as 
rather likeable characters. This is certainly as it should 
be. One or.two portraits are, unfortunately, not very 
alluring, especially that of the person I have called "Og". 
If I have refrained from amending the passages that tarnish 
these portraits, it is because I felt that the darker sides 
of social life in the squat needed mention too. In our 
squat, as in the wider world, there was a constant danger 
of the shrewder members manipulating the others for their 
own advantage. This is, I, believe, what Og and a few 
others were up to, and I had to say it. 


But it is not that they were totally unscrupulous 
people - far from it. In fact, I believe that they could 
have gone much further in their shady designs had they been 
totally alien to the spirit of elementary comradeship that 
held this homeless community together. For instance it 
would have been very easy, at almost any stage, for a small 
gang of ruthless individuals to "take over" the squat, boot 
out the others, and use the building for a number of 
selfish purposes. The striking thing is that nobody did 
it. What I am trying to say is that while some of the 
squatters behaved, at times, in an anti-social way, deep 
down they had a basic sense of solidarity with other 
homeless people and respected the squat as everyone's home. 


In fact I remember how, when someone suggested at one 
of our weekly meetings that a limit should be put on the 
total number of residents, some of these "anti-social" 
characters were among the most emphatic opponents of this 
proposal. Og himself argued that this would be "contrary 
to the spirit of this place”. I believe that he was 
speaking sincerely. 


About the diary 


A friend of mine commented, after reading this diary: 
"You look rather desperately for reassurance of your 
dubious ideas". This may well be true, and if so it may 
help the reader if I say a few words about -myself, and 
about what might be seen as the "themes" of this diary. 


While I was living at No 1, Clapham Road, I spent_a 
fair amount of time outside the squat (like most of the 
residents). My “outside” activities matter little, and I 
have not described them in this diary. To cut a long story 
short, at the time of starting the diary, I had just 
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resigned from a teaching job, and I was making plans to go 
to India. Meanwhile, I concentrated on finishing various 
bits of academic research (besides continuing my 
involvement in the peace movement). For this purpose, I 
used an office situated in central London. I tried to slip 
away from the Belgrave Homeless Project for a few hours on 
most days, to walk to the office and do some’work. But I 
ended up doing very little research during those months, 
especially since writing this diary absorbed a good deal of 
my spare time. 


I have been voluntarily homeless for several years, 
and before joining the Belgrave Homeless Project I used to 
Spend the night in Lincoln's Inn Fields. I did this, not 
because I had something to prove, but simply because I 
found it difficult to live in any other way without 
compromising some of my basic values (non-violence, among 
others). I should add that I have always been able to 
organise myself so as not to find the life of homelessness 
too much of a torment. In fact, I have many fond memories 
of the very diverse places and people it has enabled me to 
discover. 


Some of my friends have been quick to point out that 
I was not a "typical" member of the Belgrave Homeless 
Project. That is obvious enough. I am not trying to 
masquerade as a helpless tramp. But I would add that the 
Belgrave Homeless Project hardly had anything like a 
typical member. Among homeless people one can find a great 
diversity of personalities, experiences, and skills, and 
this diversity was fully present in our squat. Freshly- 
released convicts, lovers on the run, penniless travellers, 
deluded artists, unemployed craftsmen, drug addicts, 
impoverished businessmen, battered wives, retired actors, 
compulsive gamblers, deranged intellectuals, alcoholics, 
punks, agitators, prostitutes - they all found a place at 
No 1, Clapham Road. I was by no means the only one to be 
voluntarily homeless, or the only one to "have six A- 
levels" (as one of the squatters described my educational 
qualifications), or the only one to have “dubious ideas", 


I hope that this diary will not give an exaggerated 
impression of how much difference my presence made to the 
Belgrave Homeless Project. My own initiatives are somewhat 
overblown, simply because it is in the nature of a diary 
that one's own actions are reported in more detail than 
those of others. I do hope that my presence made a 
difference. But then so did Dave's, and Barbara's, and 
Richard's and Pauline’'s. 


Coming back to my dubious ideas, the themes and 
reflections that underlie this diary wiil, I think, be 
largely self-evident. Among other things, I was curious 
about community life, about self-help, about homelessness, 
and about the possibility of cooperative, non-authoritarian 
modes of social organisation. Since an explicit reference 
was made by the same commentator to my "obsession with 
meetings and with cleaning", I should make clear that this 


obsession fits into chese broader themes. Shining floors 
and tidy rooms matter little by themselves, but cooperative 
cleaning played an important part (as did cooperative 
cooking, weekly meetings, etc.) in sustaining the community 
Spirit without which we could not have survived. When 
people stopped caring for the building, they stopped caring 


for each other. 


Why did I write this diary? Partly because I wanted 
to be able, later on, to reflect on - and rejoice about - 
this unique personal experience. Partly to fulfil a 
promise made to friends. But mainly as a testimony to the 
love, courage and wisdom of my fellow squatters, and in the 
hope that the Belgrave Homeless Project would leave a trace 
- however faint. This is also the reason why I have 
decided to share this diary with others. I hope that it 


will be read with sympathy. 
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No 1, CLAPHAM ROAD 


The Diary of a Squat 


Thursday, August 3 


My heart was beating wildly when I came "back" to No 
1, Clapham Road, this evening, after several months of 
absence. I didn't know what and who I was going to find, 
and - especially - whether or not they would let me in. 
I was terrified at the thought of being turned away. 


When I reached the familiar gate (with the worn-out 
banner "PEOPLE NOT PROFIT" far above, floating softly in 
the evening breeze), I found an old woman with a sweet 
face and another character with tattoos all over his fat 
body who looked more like Rambo (except for the punk 
hair-style). Marianne asked me with a gentle smile, "do 
you live here?". I mumbled something about having lived 
there before and wanting to live there again. She said, 
"well, come in, then, what’ are you waiting for?". 


I was amazed. The gate was not even locked. Nor 
did Marianne and her friend appear to be "guarding" the 
gate - they were just sitting there like pensioners who 
watch the street life from their balcony. Anyway, I 
Gidn't ask questions and slipped in, with a hard-to- 
explain feeling of wonder at all the things that were to 
be lived, and all the people that were to be met, on the 
other side of this gate. 


In the "common room" I found Polly, a middle-age 
woman with two plastic bags and a little white poodle 
called Mitchell, and Arthur, a bearded Jamaican in his 
early thirties who was sitting in a white rocking-chair 
patiently listening to Polly. She had found herself on 
the street that morning after her landlord told her that 
he could not stand Mitchell any longer. Hearing that, 
She immediately packed her belongings in these _ two 
plastic bags and walked through the door with her beloved 
Mitchell. Somewhere or other she had heard about the 
Belgrave Squat, so there she was, talking Arthur' ear 
off, not having a clue as to what the next day would 
bring. ) 


Arthur turned out to be quite an articulate fellow, 
and gave me an outline of what had happened since I left 
last February. Quite a story. It's a bit of a miracle 
that this ship has kept afloat all this time, through 
Storms and sunshine, with no other crew than this moving 
bunch of “useless bums" - dossers, piss-heads, weirdos, 
prostitutes, loafers, cleptomaniacs, beggars, shop- 
lifters, Don Quixotes, and only a few people who would be 
regarded as "normal" by the rest of society. 


It was too late to find a room and tidy it up, so a 
little later Polly and’I (and of course Mitchell) crashed 


out in the common room. Never has the sound of snoring 


seemed so sweet. 


Friday, August 4 


Came back to the squat in the early evening. Talked 
to Peter, a fine man in his mid sixties, who welcomes new 
residents. I vaguely remember him from the early days. 
He used to sit quietly and go along with the crowd, but 
now he appears to be the person who works hardest to keep 
the squat going. He is still very quiet and soft-spoken, 
but he keeps the accounts, often deals with outsiders, 
takes many initiatives, and is often found cleaning or 
helping. He is not particularly clever or articulate, but 
rich in human ‘qualities and experience. As far as I can 
see, he is respected and appreciated for what he does, 
though he has no "authority" of any kind. 


Peter gave me a short briefing, reminding me that I 
should not drink on the premises, or harass women or shit 
inside the building. The roles were now reversed - the 
homeless were letting me in, on their own terms. It was 
a moving scene. 


I was then taken to the kitchen for a meal. At the 
moment, Dave is in charge of the cooking (three meals a 
day). Ye, too, is a bit of a dc-gooder, but with a 
somewhat stronger ego than Peter and definitely a longer 
tongue. More assertive, less patient, but a good guy. A 
few other people were hanging around, drinking tea and 
chatting (John, a young man who wants to become a 
herbalist and go around the world telling people what 
they can do with the local plants; a Turkish fellow 
called Mustafa who seems to suffer from mental 
depression; Marianne). They were immediately friendly 
and talkative. 


Donald, also called the "sumo" fighter because he 
has a pot-belly and a pig-tail and often goes around 
wearing nothing more than a towel, was particularly 
amiable. He told me there was a nice empty room opposite 
his in the same corridor (on the fourth floor), and 
proceeded to show it to me. AS we went up I came across 
many interesting notices on the walls - "Please attend 
the meeting on such-and-such date", “Football on Saturday 
at 3.00 Dem”, te. It was really encouraging to see 
these signs of community living. 


I saw a few of the rooms that were already occupied, 
and the way some of them had been transformed was quite 
astounding. Donald's room itself looked very cosy, with 
beautiful furniture (picked up from skips), nice crockery 
carefully laid on a charming round table, and a flowery 
bed-cover. Each of the four walls was covered from floor 
to ceiling with pictures of women (some naked, scme not). 
Jesse's apartment, nestled at the very top of the 
building, was a fit scene for a fairy-tale, with huge 
plants, colour-splashed walls, psychedelic curtains and 
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Jo-Anne, 'Giro' and Pauline by the front gate. 


an antique canopy. Donald showed me a few vacant rooms, 
each time describing their attributes and pros and cons 
in detail. However, I ended up sleeping in the common 
room again, because Polly wanted to sleep there and 
wanted someone "that can be trusted" to be around. 


Saturday, August 5 


The room opposite Donald's has been promptly taken 
over by someone else. So I found myself another room, in 
an empty wing on the first floor called “the annex", and 
proceeded to clean it up (it was in a terrible mess). 
There were interesting love poems on the wall, and a lot 
of evangelical Christian literature scattered about - 
aside from old socks, letters, crumbs, rags, all sorts. 
I found enough abandoned furniture around the building to 
bring some life to the room. 


Most of the faces are friendly. Most of them are 
also new, with a few exceptions (Shorty, Peter, Rachel, 
Bobby). People come and go. Some of those who used to 
be here are now squatting up the road, but still come 
around from time to time. There are only about forty- 
five people staying at the moment, mainly because the sun 
is shining and because of a temporary strain in the food 
Situation. I am told that two hundred people were living 
here at the end of the winter. 


A hell of a row broke out while I was sitting with 
Arthur in the common room. It has to be said that 
Marianne tends to live in her own little world most of 
the time. She rambles endlessly about things that nobody 
(certainly not me) can understand. On the whole it's 
really amazing how patient everyone is with her (in fact 
she is treated with great affection by many), but 
inevitably she does get on some people's nerves. Either 
to tease her or to annoy her, Reg knocked down her hat as 
he was going past her in the corridor, and she started 
abusing him at the top of her voice. Arthur tried to 
intervene and eventually even shouted at her, with the 
only effect that she took him as a new target and shouted 
that she ‘would break every one of his bones. These small 
incidents are common, but evidently they do wear some 
people out (like Mustafa, who always looks depressed). 


Sunday, August 6 


Tonight we had a meeting. Every Sunday and 
Wednesday evening around 8.00 p.m., there is a meeting to 
discuss the practicalities of life in the squat. 
Everyone is urged (but of course not forced) to 
participate. Each meeting is "chaired" by a different 
person, and decisions are taken by simple majority vote. 


These regular meetings are our lifeline. I should 
mention that the management of the squat is now informal 
to the point of utopia. There is no hierarchy, no 


leadership, no committee, not even a rota system. The 


positive aspect of this is that there is no trace of 
authoritarianism - people are now very clear that "we are 
all equal", and that no-one is "running the place". The 
danger (which is recognised by many) is a lack of 
organisation. At the moment, a lot depends on individual 
good will and initiative (with a few people, especially 
Peter and Dave, playing an important role). But the key 
to decision-making really consists of the twice-weekly 
"general assemblies”. At a broader level, these meetings 
are the heart of the political life of the squat. 


Today's meeting was short and ‘routine. About 
twenty-five people were present. Peter was chairing. 
The main topic was the financial situation, which can be 
pretty accurately summed up as "desperate". The squat 
used to get a lot of free food from the Simon Community, 
but for a variety of reasons this source of supply has 
now dried up. The food and cleaning bill depends 
entirely on individual contributions from within the 
squat. At the moment the weekly "rent" is five pounds a 
week,- but only about half of the residents pay. There 
are only ten pounds left in the cash box, to last until 
Wednesday. 


Another source of current anxiety is the question of 
gate-keeping. As I said, the gate is now wide open most 
of the time. People realise that trouble-makers could 
move in at any time, and that this is particularly likely 
to happen once the weather deteriorates and food comes in 
again. There was some discussion about various ways of 
controlling who comes and goes. At one point Peter said, 
quietly but firmly: "Even if you invest five thousand 
pounds in security, people will still come in if they 
want to". Which is basically a perceptive remark. This’ 
whole problem has apparently been discussed umpteen times 
already, and we didn't resolve it today. However, it was 
decided to reintroduce a rota system to ensure that there 
is always someone at the gate. 


Though the meeting was short, I was quite impressed 
by the improved style of functioning compared with the 
early days. On the whole it was very orderly and 
constructive. People listened to each other, and nobody 
shouted. There was also a high rate of participation in 
the discussion. Perhaps it’s not that hard to learn to 
live together. | 


Monday, August 7 


Had a long discussion in the morning. with Graham 
(long blond hair, sparkling blue eyes, very friendly), 
who gave me a hard-headed but very perceptive analysis of 
the current “situation" in the squat. As he sees it, 
there. is a real problem of lack of organisation. Many 
people "don't care”, or take advantage of others. Some 
do-gooders take initiatives (cleaning, cooking, keeping 
the gate, etc.), but after a while they get tired of it. 
Also, if you do something for the squat, sooner or later 


people turn around on you and blame you, for one reason 
or another, so there is little point. Come the winter 
and all sorts of problems will arise. Nor does he see 
any solution to this state of affairs. He is against any 
permanent "committee" (of the kind that Tim Sailor had 
formed to manage the squat), as this would destroy the 
spirit of equality. Rota systems don't work either, 
because the same people end up doing everything. I think 
it is fair to say that at least some of these misgivings 
are widely shared, and that there is a creeping sense of 
disillusion in the squat. But there is also a:good deal 
of optimism, and certainly no lack of good will. [Later 
I was to discover that Arthur and Graham are the most 
persistently critical members of the squat. Both used to 
be very active and enthusiastic, but they finally lost 
patience with the lack of response from other people. 
Now they have "withdrawn". They still attend meetings 
and do their share of the work, but not more. |] 


I offered to help with the washing-up before leaving 
the squat in the morning, but I was told that this was 
"Marianne's job", that it gave her something to do, and 
that she got angry when someone "interfered". 


Tuesday, August 8&8 


Came to Clapham Road late in the evening, with Topsy 
Jewell, and we kept the gate together from 11.00 p.m. 
until the early morning. The job simply consists of 
sitting by the gate and letting people in when they come. 
In the early morning, Eddie takes his turn. Eddie is an 
old man (around seventy) who tends to live in a world of 
his own. He is, at the moment, the only person in the 
Squat to be exempted from paying rent - on the grounds 
that he is too poor to pay and that he does his bit by 
keeping the gate every morning. 


At one point there was a lot of excitement after 
somebody threw a window down on the street. The police 
came and scolded us and said that somebody could have 
been killed and that if it happened again that night they 
would come and clear the place. This threat generated a 
passionate discussion, and a lot of resentment towards 
the person who had done this silly thing. 


Had a long talk with Dave. He is a real chatter- 
box, and he also seemed to be keen to impress Topsy. The 
way he monopolised the conversation, with other people 
nodding even when they were obviously far from convinced, 
put me off a bit. Dave is much more clear-minded and 
articulate than most of the others, and is also much 
better-off generally (he has a job and apparently lives 
there mainly because he wants to save money and find 
himself a good flat). However, he strikes me as well- 
intentioned, and definitely very conscious of the need to 
Maintain a spirit of equality and participation in the 
squat. 


Before we started the gate duty, I asked whether it 
was really necessary to stay there all night, and whether 
we could perhaps lock the gate and go to sleep by 2.00 
a.m. or so. This suggestion was greeted with incredulity 
and consternation. There is obviously no question of 
taking the risk of anyone finding himself or herself 
locked out, especially in the middle of the night. 


Wednesday, August 9 


We had another meeting this evening. About ‘thirty 
people attended. Pauline was chairing, and she did it, I 
thought, with great patience and skill (we managed to 
discuss and settle about eight different issues within an 
hour and a half or so). 


The highlight of the meeting was a long speech by 
"sumo" Donald, who at one point suddenly got up and stood 
in the middle of the room and started passionately 
exhorting people to help each other because we were all 
"one big family" and unless we all worked together to 
make the place work everything would go to the dogs. His 
colourful expressions and constant waving of both arms in 
the air in the manner of an orchestra conductor produced 
a poignant effect. He seemed to be a bit tipsy, and 
reminded me of Patsy, who used to turn up at meetings 
completely soaked and stumble through aée paternal 
exhortation of this kind until he collapsed from 


exhaustion. 


The meeting was not an easy one. On the whole the 
participation was very good, and people did listen to 
each other. But at several points there was shouting and 
arguing. One guy in particular, Derek, kept shouting 
various grievances (like finding the gate closed when he 
recently came back in the middle of the night) and being 
quite disruptive. Fortunately the participants were very 
patient with his outbursts, and Pauline handled the whole 
situation with so much skill that we did muddle through. 


The agenda of the meeting was a hotch-potch of minor 
and major matters. Peter read the weekly accounts. We 
discussed the problem of many people not paying their 
rent (even those, said someone, who "make forty or fifty 
pounds a day begging”). Julian, a small and skinny chap 
who looks like a relic of the sixties and speaks with a 
strong Oxford accent, argued that people who don't pay 
their rent “have to go”. I asked who would throw them 
out, and everybody laughed when somebody said "Julian". 
Somebody suggested that only people who pay their rent 
and can produce their receipt should be given food, and 
that the others should be allowed to stay but not to eat. 
This was nearly unanimously approved. 


Pauline explained how she had met a woman who was 
Squatting nearby and faced great hardship and didn't want 
to join us but had asked whether she could eat here if 


she paid five pounds a week. Needless to say this was 
unanimously accepted. 


There was a complaint about dog shit being regularly 
found on the floor in the corridors. People argued about 
how many dogs there were in the house (estimates varied 
from three to six), and which ones could be the culprits. 
Julian contended that Jesse's dog was beyond reproach, 


but this theory met with scepticism. Eventually it was 
agreed that the dog owners would be requested to clean 
the shit. There was, of course, no question of Darring 


dogs from the house. 


The issue of gate-keeping was debated once again. 
It was decided to fix a bell, to avoid the need for 
permanent watching. Craig, who lives in the room nearest 
to the door with Pauline, swore that he would open the 
door whenever someone turned up in the night. 


The meeting was attended by an "outsider", Michael 
Keen, who works in Christchurch (round the corner on 
Brixton Road). Christchurch has been providing support 
to the squat in the last few months, mainly by "lending" 
its pots and pans (many of which predictably 
"disappeared"), opening its kitchen from time to time, 
and - through Michael - facilitating contacts with ,the 
outside world. At the end of the meeting Pauline said 
that Michael wanted to say a few things. Michael started 
explaining in a-very eloquent way how he thought the 
squat should become a proper "organisation", and have 
"rules", etc. He had prepared a draft "constitution" and 
wanted to form a "working party" to study it before the 
next meeting. He also made several other suggestions 
aimed at achieving more order and organisation, and 
defended each of them with long arguments. 


The whole scene was a bit disturbing. Personally I 
thought that some of his ideas were not bad (basically he 
wants to organise the squat as a "cooperative"), but he 
was really in a different world and the draft 
constitution in particular was very complicated and wordy 
and basically gobbledi-gook for most of us. I could see 
that some of those present were put off by the way 
Michael was suddenly dominating the whole discussion, but 
others were obviously taken by his eloquence. Eight 
people (including myself) volunteered to form. the 


“working party”. 


Among Michael's suggestions (and one of the 
cornerstones of his draft constitution) was- that 
Squatters should only become proper “members" of the 
"Cooperative" after six weeks .of orderly residence. 
Craig told him point-blank that this was bDullshit and 
that we were here to provide people with a home, “not to 
make them homeless", and that we didn't want a system 
where people needed to pass some "test" in order to 
become members of the "elite". There were other debates 
along similar lines, with Michael on the whole getting 


the upper hand. These: questions will no doubt arise 
again when the constitution is properly discussed. 


Thursday, August 10 


Out all day. 


Friday, August 11 


Met Bob Nind at home early in the morning. Bob Nind 
was involved in starting the squat, and has been a 
faithful supporter ever since. He gave me ae broad 
picture of what has been happening since I left in 
February. Obviously there have been ups and downs - 
episodes of strife and aimlessness as well as periods of 
flourishing. I suggested that we revive the initial 
“support network“. Bob called Michael Keen and asked him 
to see me this very morning. 


I went to see Michael and had a long chat with him. 
This entirely dispelled the somewhat negative impression 
he had given me at the meeting on Wednesday. Of course 
he does have a tendency to rush ahead, but at least he is 
well aware of it and very receptive to suggestions and 
criticisms. He explained that the “draft constitution" 
was not just his own initiative, but a follow-up of 
discussions he had had with Michael Davis and a few 
others. He was only too willing to let people in the 
squat meet on their own and write their own constitution 
if they wanted. He also liked the idea of reviving a 
Support network, and of discharging some of his current 
responsibilities to others. 


Michael is frustrated that nothing seems to last at 
No 1, Clapham Road. People come and go, and so do all 
‘rules and decisions. But perhaps it is in the nature of 
this ship that it has no harbour and no course, that it 
drifts with the people and the mood of the time, sailing 
plain today, battered tomorrow, turning over once in a 
while. 


Spent a good deal of time during the day sitting in 
the kitchen, sipping tea and chatting (the kitchen is the 
real "common room” now, and tea is available almost 
continuously). There are many different views as to how 
this place should be "organised". Some think it can't be 
organised. Others long for some messiah who will pull it 
together. Others distrust any form of leadership. 
Others think that a "committee" of well-intentioned 
people can be formed to provide some coordination without 
authoritarianism. Quite a few are discouraged and even 
depressed about the way things are going. There is 
something beautiful about it - they care for this place! 


I had the good surprise of bumping into good old 
"fat Steve" on the street. Fat Steve is a very likeable 
fellow who joined ws on the very first day of the squat 
in January (he saw his face on TV in the evening while he 


was having a drink in the pub, and after that he walked 
around in a daze for a couple of days, telling everybody 
about it). He is about thirty, jumbo size as his name 
indicates but not bad-looking with his new beard. He 
begs every Saturday in Leicester Square (where he says 
that he can make twenty or thirty pounds in a couple of 
hours), and spends the rest of the time taking it easy, 
and of course getting pissed fairly regularly. The poor 
guy Was mugged yesterday in broad daylight by “twenty” 
black youngsters, on the housing estate in Brixton where 
he is now squatting with Sarah and Muzzy. His body is 
aching ail over and he grumbles - "Fuckin' hell, man, if 
IT met one of ‘em in the street, I'd beat the shit out of 
hin, you know what I mean?". 


New people move in every day. I have the impression 
that the numbers are growing fast. 


Saturday, August 12 


When I came down in the morning I learnt that Dane, 
the Rambo-like figure who was at the gate the first day 
with Marianne, had been sentenced to ninety days in 
prison for some unspecified crime. Pity. At the squat I 
have always seen him very gentle and friendly, even 
though he is clearly not afraid of a good fight. 


Yesterday it was Muzzy's turn to get mugged in DbDroad 
daylight. He, "fat Steve" and Sarah (Muzzy's girl- 
friend) are fed up and have moved in again (they used to 
live with us at the beginning). Steve brought a puppy 
that he found abandoned. The poor thing is sick and you 
should see how Steve mothers it hour after hour. 


Following Michael Keen's advice, I went to see Ian 
McGowan, who belongs to St Mark’s, the church just across 
the road from the squat. . Since the very beginning St 
Mark's, like Christchurh, has been lending a helping hand 
to the squat, though the other hand has kept a firm grip 
on the Bible and has never ignored what the. other hand 
was doing. At one stage, one hand was bringing free food 
regularly while the other was holding weekly prayer 
meetings. Ian lives down the road, in a little flat 
pacxed with the symbols of born-again Christianity. 
Martin, from the squat, described him to me as a 
"fanatical Christian", but he is a charming man all the 
same and received me with great kindness. 


While Ian has been a dedicated friend of the squat 
for a long time, he has little patience for its 
residents. Most of them, according to him, are "liars, 
drunkards, thiefs, drug addicts, beggars" (true), “a 
useless lot" (not true). Anything done "for them" is 
Wasted, anything given “to them" goes missing. He seems 
to expect the place to run like a three-star hotel, or at 
least like’ a Salvation Army shelter. He is convinced 
that the squat needs a "leader" (he was very fond of 
Michael Davis), and tells me in so many words that he 


hopes I will “take over". Needless to say this is the 
last thing I want to do. 


Back to the squat I meditated at the sight of a huge 
knife on the kitchen table. I have worked in several 
night shelters before, and believe me you would rarely 
see anything sharper than a plastic Knife in there. And 
yet there would be fights quite regularly, with blood all 
over the place, the "staff" getting all worked up, and of 
course the police being called to pick up the pieces. 
Here, most of the time we muddle through without any 
serious fighting. Where does that come in TIan's 
assessment? Of course, there have been incidents, the 
worst one being when Tim Sailor "jumped" from the roof 
(he fell down thirty feet or so and broke his back). But 
on the whole I would say that this place has been 
remarkably peaceful ever since it started. I would add 
that there is a lot of positive friendship around, even 
if people do bicker and shoui and stab each other in the 
back once in a while. 


In the evening I thought of going with a few others 
to New Covent Garden market to see if we could get some 
Fruit and vegetables from the garbage containers behind 
(they throw away tons of it). I found Mustafa in the 
common room, with his usual “blasé™ attitude, and when I 
shouted the suggestion in his ear (he is hard of hearing, 
and I would not be surprised if this was the result of 
being roughed up in a Turkish prison), sparks immediately 
came to his eyes and he got up with a smile. We set off 
with Ben, a friend of his who doesn’t live in the squat. 


Behind New Covent Garden we found huge yarbage bins, 
one of which contained what looked like edible stuff. MI 
jumped in and started digging through the rubbish, 
unearthing loads of spinach, cabbage, potatoes, pedrs, 
bananas and even a dozen melons, (I reminded myself of 
Ivor, a homeless friend in Coventry, who had the most 
irresistible urge to inspect every single dustbin he came 
across, so that walking with him in the streets was an 
extremely slow and frustrating affair, and who used to 
turn up in my office with anything from a huge cream cake 
to a fresh fish, and who was found one day sitting in a 
state of great jubilation deep inside a similar garbage 
container. ) 


Wwe walked back with as much stuff as we could carry, 
and dumped it on the kitchen table like three triumphant 
hunters: There followed a moving scene of fruit-eating 
by candle- -light (with Shorty and Sandy, Sarah and Muzzy, 
and a few others), one of those moments when you feel a 
real sense of community and when the squat seems to have 
a great future. 


The euphoria was not to last for long, and a little 
later I found myself in the worst pickle since I came 
back to No 1, Clapham Road. It has to be said chat there 
is a real problem of "trust" in this place. People used 


to upset me by being too gullible, and letting anyone 
lead them by the nose. Now they have gone to the other 
extreme. Stories of corruption are circulating all the 
time (sometimes for good reasons), and people are 
permanently convinced that they are being fooled and 
ripped off. Anyone who takes any responsibility exposes 
himself or herself to criticism, especially if money is 
involved. I even hear the most terrible stories about 
Michael Davis, who is held in such high esteem by Bob 
Nind, Michael Keen and Ian § McGowan, Those who 
occasionally try to "help" from outside, from the local 
council to the churches, are also a regular target of 
criticism and suspicion (with some exceptions, like Nancy 
Kershaw, who is unanimously regarded as "an angel"). Ian 
McGowan is on the .black list at the moment, accused by 
some of having colluded with Michael Davis to swindle a 
few hundred pounds intended for an electricity connection 
- an absurd story. 


Now when Dave and Peter came back from some place 
where they had had a few pints, Peter took me to his room 
and we had a very long, heart-to-heart conversation which 
left me quite shattered. He told me that my visits to 
Michael Keen and Ian McGowan had been noticed (in fact I 
had not made a secret of them), and that some people had 
taken exception to this behaviour. Some even said that I 
wanted to "run the place” (this, I suspect, is partly an 
effect of Ian having shared his hopes to this effect with 
others in the squat). On top of thatPeter, who was 
clearly a bit tipsy, also told me that he was “not a 
fool" (true), and that he didn't believe that I was 
Sincere (not that he thought I was a fraud, but he 
wondered whether I might be a political agitator, or 
someone who wanted to write a "thesis" about the squat). 
His suspicion was quite hurtful, but I accept that some 
of the things I've done since arriving here raise 
questions for someone like him. 


We also had a long conversation about this squat and 
its future and its spirit and its meaning, which was very 
interesting. I have clearly underestimated Peter. Far 
from being “not particularly clever or articulate" (as I 
described him on the second day), he seems to have a 
complex mind, with a basic clear-sightedness but also 
more mysterious insights which I did not know whether to 
attribute to extreme shrewdness, confusion about things 
that where beyond him, ‘or the temporary haziness of a 
late Saturday evening. At one point he said that he used 
to be a property manager for a big company. I also have 
the impression that he has been a heavy drinker in the 
past, perhaps even now. 


In any case his ideas about the squat obviously go 
far beyond those of anybody else here. He goes ‘even 
further than me in the importance he attaches to the 
growth of community and belonging, as opposed to physical 
comfort. His "personal view" (and his,use of this term 
made it clear that he was ready to compromise with others 
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on this, as he does every day) was that the squat should 
not take any outside help at all, that people should 
learn to fend for themselves, that better facilities 
(e.g. electricity. and showers) would create a queue for 
this squat “all the way to Waterloo" and transform this 
place into a cheap hostel for the privileged.- I admired 
the courage of his views. 


Later, while on the night shift at the gate, I had a 
further talk with Dave and Andy, a Scottish guy who 
shouts instead of talking and "doesn't give a fuck" about 
someone who disagrees with him. He went on about how we 
are "a thorn in the arse" of Lambeth Council, how the 
church is ripping us off, how "these cunts should not be 
allowed through the fucking gate”, and even how the 
council had paid someone to infiltrate the squat and 
"sell us down the river” (I think he refers to Arthur). 
Inevitably he came to the subject of my visits to Michael 
and particularly Ian, and told me that I should not have 
gone there on my own without consulting anybody (perhaps 
he is right?). It was a rather loud conversation, though 
we ended up the best of friends and he decreed that we 
would go together to see Ian the next day and ask him 
"where the fuck the money has gone". 


All this has opened my eyes to the difficulties of 
reviving a support network. There is the whole question 
of what we should and should not accept as far as outside 
help is concerned. There is the problem of trust, and 
the danger of quarrels and corruption as soon as money is 
involved. There is the problem of diverse motivations 
and objectives (humanitarian, evangelical, political, 
personal) among those who have tried to help from 
outside. A minefield. 


Eddie took his turn at the gate at 5.00 a.m., as he 
does every day.’ I have discovered that Eddie's 
appearances of toothless and half-witted old man (the 
poor chap can hardly speak) conceal a very friendly and 
dedicated spirit. There is always a smile on his face, 
and if you say hello to him you can be sure that he will 
return the greeting with some joke or the other. He is 
well liked in the squat, and widely praised for getting 
up every morning at the crack of dawn to keep the gate 
and prepare tea for everybody. Why is there no place to 
go for such gems? 


Sunday, August 13 


A somewhat uneventful day. There was some general 
Cleaning .in the morning, and much gossiping in the 
kitchen in the afternoon. At one point a terrific row 


erupted between Pauline and Craig, and I learnt many new 
words not in the dictionary. It is hard to believe that 
lovers can come to such a ferocious clash. Pauline being 
four times as big as Craig, no-one intervened, and the 
fracas stopped before too long. 


Eddie, "the rock', with Jean (in the kitchen). 


Steve's puppy died. 
Nonday, August 14 


Was out in the morning, and as I was walking back in 
the rain in the early afternoon, I met Peter who was in a 
state Of great agitation. He said that people at the 
equat were “going mental”, that we had run out of food 
snd gas again, with hardly a few pounds left for the 
week, and that he was going out to do a bit of shopping. 
I joined him. He was very friendly and we talked about 
many things very openly as we walked. Either he was 
drunk the other day, or he has decided to give me a 
chance, or he is extremely gocd at disguising his real 
feelings {among other things I learnt that Peter used to 
be an actor!). I have great admiration for him myself, 
and trust him without hesitation, not becausé of what he 
says but because of his daily attitudes which show a lot 
of compassion and kindness. I have been deceived by many 
people in this kind of situation, even people I thought I 
could trust like my own brother or sister, but if Peter 
turns out to be a crook I will be very surprised and 
disappointed. 


As we reached a DIY shop to buy some gas, Peter told 
me "watch that young man I will say hello to, I will tell 
you about him later", Inside he said hello to a young 
sesistant, who smiled and returned the greeting. Later 
Peter told me that this boy had shared a room with him 
for three months in the squat. "Here is someone who has 
sorted himself out", he said with satisfaction. 


We bought gas, bread, milk, cheese, some horrible 
cheap meat, a few tomatoes, and half a dozen cans of 
vegetable soup, to keep the squat going until tomorrow. 
Back at the squat, Dave (who is in charge of the kitchen) 
Was ranting and raving about the fact that the gas had 
run out because people used it irresponsibly. “Public 
goods" (pots and pans, furniture, brooms, etc.) are an 
eternal problem in this house. 


In the kitchen we found two newcomers. The first 
one, a big guy with a tattered leather jacket called 
Richard, had the frightened eyes of a rabbit, and 
atamnered so badly that it: took him ages to go through a 
sentence. The other chap, Spike, had a frightening 
Physique, with bloody tattoos all over his fleshy arms, 
but most friendly manners, and was accompanied by a 
rather laughable little dog appropriately called Mister 
Olly Spike was explaining to Richard how Mrs. 
Thatcher‘s regime resembled, in many ways, that of Hitler 
butore the Second World War, and from time to time he 
Very patiently waited for Richard's hacked replies (I 
Gon't think they had ever met hefore). I liked both of 


then immediately. 


In the evening we were supposed to have a4 anal 
Meeting to discuss Michael Keen's “draft constitution 
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(there was no squat meeting on Sunday because it was 
thought better to wait for the report of this "working 
party"). This was a very interesting event. At the 
beginning, Micheal was there, and since he could only 
stay for a short time he was naturally very keen to get 
on with the agenda. Effectively he "chaired" the 
meeting. The constitution obviously didn't seem very 
electrifying to most of those present, and there was some 
doubt as to what its purpose really was. We didn't come 
to any conciusion. After Michael left the meeting took 
its own course, lasting for hours, wandering from one 
subject to another, punctuated by stories and jokes and 
gentle quarrels. Naturally we talked mainly about things 
that were foremost in people's minds - money, food, dog 
shit, security, organisation. Several initiatives were 
taken (e.g. Jonathan, a new bloke, offered to go around 
bakeries in the evenings to get free left-over bread). I 
felt it was an excellent meeting. 


We spent the rest of the evening lazing around by 
the gate. Steve was drunk, and this was the occasion for 
an outrageously comical - if deplorable - scene. It has 
to be said that Steve gets very argumentative (though 
rarely violent) when he is drunk. Now suddenly here 
comes a man who calls himself McGuinness and says that he 
is from the BBC (according to Steve himself he is in fact 
quite famous), accompanied by a woman who explains that 
they want to produce a TV serial about the squat, and 
even a "drama" about the condition of the homeless in 
London. Steve exploded like a bomb. "A drama! A drama! 
You can fuck off, man. I know who you are, you are here 
to make money out of the homeless, to get your little 
mame on a TV screen. Every time we've had you people in 
here we've had nothing but trouble. A drama! Everyone 
knows what the life of the homeless in London is like, 
but nobody is doing fuck all about it!". And so on. 
McGuinness and his friend were sitting there, petrified, 
patiently enduring the bashing. Finally Steve was 
dragged away, after which the woman, obviously relieved, 
affected a good-humoured attitude and said, "Oh, he did 


give us a hard time, didn't he?". Upon which Andy, who 
was sitting across the table, gave her a cruel look and 
Said between his teeth, "so am I", and he proceeded to 


tell them off himself without mincing his words. 


Tuesday, August 15 


Out most of the day, though I was there at dinner 
time. This is a bit of a social occasion, with people 
queuing for their grub as in a soup kitchen and then 
sitting round the tables in the common room and chatting 
while digging into their spuds. Had a long talk with 
Julian, who seems to be some kind of drop-out from the 
public school system if his Oxford accent is any 
indication. He follows the international news quite 
Closely, and gets terribly depressed by the situation in 
Lebanon, the disappearance of the rain forests in Brazil, 
etc. He has no hope for this world, and tells me that he 


is “waiting for the holocaust", so that "the place gets 
cleaned up a bit". Meanwhile, he is one of the more 
sociable and active members of the squat. 


I also had a long talk with Mustafa, who is 
decidedly an-intriguing character. Apparently is a 
trained lawyer, and used to practice in Turkey. He wrote 
a thesis (in Turkish) on the relationship between 
international law and domestic law, but couldn't submit 
it because his supervisor emigrated and later died. Now 
he wants to write a book about Heidegger, he says. 
Meanwhile he writes book reviews, film critiques, etc. 
for magazines. Once he wrote in the Turkish edition of 
Playboy, something about the sexual mores of tribals. He 
finds it hard to do serious writing here, in the absence 
of "middle-class luxuries" - good light, coffee, a 
drink... He also says that he has to "sort out his mind". 
He wants to find some work, earn some money, get out of 
here and write. He likes many people in this place, but 
finds a few others quite "crazy". 


Wednesday, August 16 


Helped with some cleaning and mopping in the 
morning. Thought I would go up to Christchurch to ask 
for a bucket of hot water (usually. we mop the floor with 
cold water). My request was received with unexpected 
consternation. I was told that “we are not really into 
helping the Belgrave anymore", and that "alright, I'll 
give you a bucket this time, but I'll have to talk about 
it with so and so". I didn't know what to say. Fair 
enough, Christchurch has lost quite a few pots and pans 
by trying to help us in the past, and perhaps they've 
been betrayed in other ways too, and they may have all 
sorts of good reasons to keep their distances, but I 
wasn't aware that this would extend to thinking twice 
about giving us a bucket of hot water. 


Found Steve sitting in the common room when I came 
back in the afternoon. He was looking very dejected and 
his left eye was black and swollen. He told me that he 
had had a scuffle with Alex the previous night. Alex is 
a dark-skinned chap with most gentle manners but he 
apparently blew up when Steve made some racist remark. 
Steve was very apologetic and admitted that it was 
entirely his fault. Later I saw them apologising to each 
other in the corridor. This, as far as I can remember, 
is the first incident of violence since I came back to No 
1, Clapham Road exactly two weeks ago. 


In the evening we had another meeting. Only twenty- 
five people attended (there are about seventy of us in 
the squat now). Dave "chaired" the meeting, but most of 
the time it was hard to guess that anyone was chairing at 
all. The "conversation" was constantly jumping from one 
Subject to another, with very few decisions being taken 
if any. In a way these meetings are less a decision- 
making institution than a forum which gives people a 
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chance to air their views and feelings and anxieties and 
hopes in public, an opportunity to “share” and - am I 
deluding myself? - slowly become a "community". Although 
the turn-out was not very high, there was a sense of 
togetherness that I had not felt before, participation in 
the discussion was very high, and by the end of the 
meeting a new wind of solidarity and hope was blowing. 


Among other things we discussed the usual problems 
of cleaning, accounts, dog shit, rent-paying, and lack of 
participation on the part of some of the residents. 
There was another sentimental speech about the need to 
take the rough with the smooth together, this time by 
Steve, who explained that he had initially intended to 
live here only for a couple of days (after being mugged) 
but that he had now decided to stay because he felt this 
was his "home" and here he found "peace of mind". Not 
bad considering that only a few hours before he had got a 
thrashing from Alex. 


The question of participation cropped up again and 
again. At one point Arthur made some very contemptuous 
comments about the people who.live here, and even said 
gomething to the effect that the house was “a load of 
shit". This provoked a wave of protest, and some further 
emotional speeches about the fact that we can already be 
proud of what has been accomplished. Alex asked all 
those who were prepared to do some work to keep the place 
going to raise their hand, and everyone did except Arthur 
and Graham (the guy who had given me such a pessimistic 
account of the politics of the squat ten days ago). 


The financial situation was, of course, also on the 
agenda. An aborted attempt was made to sort out who had 
ripped us off and when. Alex, and others following hin, 
strongly complained about the allegations that were 
regularly heard against ':Michael Davis, and maintained 
that "the guy cared about this place and about those who 
live here". Alex thought there ought to be a pool table 
in the common room, and suggested that -we organise a 
sponsored walk to raise the necessary funds. 


I thought this -was an excellent meeting, and so did 
several cther participants including Peter. I have to 
agree with Peter that the common hardship caused by the 
financial morass seems to be a factor of greater 
solidarity and concern. Peter is making admirable 
efforts: to persuade people to pay their rent (he invites 
each non-payer to see him individually and discuss the 
problem), and the number of contributors is increasing 
day by day - about thirty-five at the moment. But this 
is a fragile equilibrium, and people could. start 
withdrawing their rent at any time on the grounds that 
many others don't pay either. And of course, if Peter 
Were to leave, or to resign from this’ stressful 
responsibility, we would all be in a real _ soup. I 
remember him telling me with a smile, a few days ago, 


"they told me I wouldn't last three weeks, but I am 
tougher than they think". I hope that he is right. 


The collection of rent is of course helped by the 
new system of refusing meals to those who don't pay their 
weekly five pounds (if people queue for a meal without 
having paid their rent, Dave sends them to Peter, who 
assesses whether they have valid reasons not to have 
paid). This system, which seems to work so far, is the 
nearest thing to coercion or sanction that exists in the 
Squat. Perhaps it is sad that we have had to adopt this 
measure. But as things stand I think that there is a 
case for it. It allows people to stay here even if they 
don't want to pay rent, and defuses pressures to get rid 
of the anti-social elements in more coercive ways. 


After the meeting, I went out to have a cup of tea 
with Arthur and Graham. Both of them are extremely 
disillusioned about the squat (Arthur describes himself 
as "a cynic"), and Graham gave me another powerful 
lecture about the absence of participation and 
cooperation and how it was all hopeless. Apparently both 
he and Arthur used to be quite positively active, but 
they have obviously given up after some disheartening 
experience or other. They are convinced that if people 
"cooperated", great things would happen, but they are now 
quite cynical about the prospects for cooperation. They 
seem to expect a lot from a bunch of homeless people who 
have been thrown together by circumstances, with little 
prior experience of community living and little in common 
other than their homelessness. 


In spite of our differences of views, I like both 
Arthur and Graham a lot. They have certainly done their 
bit to make the squat work. 


Thursday, August 17 


There was a post-weekly-meeting enthusiasm in the 
air in the morning, with quite a few people busying 
themselves with mops and brooms. Even Mustafa had a go 
at mopping - never mind if the pathetic result betrayed 
his past of left-wing intellectual. 


In the early evening I roamed around Camden in 
Search of some free food to fill our miserable larder. I 
Managed to get twelve loaves of brown bread from a 
bakery, and two huge and only slightly damaged melons 
from the fruit market. This catch impressed Jonathan, 
the chap who said on Monday that he would go around 
Collecting left-over food from shops (so far he only 
Managed some chicken and a few pigs' legs from a butcher; 
he says that the bakeries around here won't give him any 
bread because they already give left-overs to someone who 
takes them away as animal feed). We decided to try 
together next time. 
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I was out until late in the evening, but when I came 
back I learnt that Alex had punched someone again. 
Intriguing given that Alex is one of the nicest and most 
sensible people around (apparently he was on drugs when 
it happened). We ought to discuss the question of 
violence at one of the next meetings, because nothing is 
more important than to keep the place peaceful. 


Another worry is the rising incidence of drinking on 
the premises. In the early days there used to be a 
strict (and, on the whole, successfully applied) rule 
against drinking in the squat. Now it is common to find 
people walking in quite openly with cans of beer or 
ottles of cider. So far this has not created any 
problem, but what will happen in the winter when we'll 
have to deal with people who drink heavily and often get 
Violent when they are drunk? The place could be ruined. 
A strict control would be hard to enforce as things 
stand, but if we reaffirmed the rule against drinking on 
the premises, voluntary restraint would hopefully prevent 
an escalation of the problem. 


Found the gate wide open when I came back late at 
might. aA true "house of hospitality". 


Friday, August 18 
Out most of the day. 


Saturday, August 19 


Out most of the day again. Bumped into Steve, Muzzy 
and Sarah at midday as I was walking through Kennington 
Park across the road. Steve was happily sipping a bottle 
or cider and told us some good stories about his travels 
in Holland and Germany. He also told us that he was 
getting “married”. Apparently a black woman came to him 
this morning as he was begging in Leicester Square, and 
asked him if ne was British, then if he was a homosexual, 
tnen whether he would come for a walk with her. ‘Then she 
axpliained that She wanted to become a British citizen, 
and would he "marry" her for the purpose, and they could 
Givorce a few weeks later. She would give him some money 
ror the trouble. ‘Steve thought there was nothing wrong 
with this, "if it helps her". He is meeting her again 
tomorrow to discuss the details. 


In the early evening 1 spent some time clearing the 
sront of the building, which is a bit of a rubbish tip. 
I started on my own, but soon others joined me, including 


Richard and Julian. Richard is another of those who 
really seem to have found a “home" here. Before coming 
to No 1, Clapham Road he was out in the cold, sleeping in 
railway stations or on the pavement. His simple- 


mindedness and his stammering are severe handicaps out 
there, but here he is one of the most valuable end valued 
members of the community - always ready to work, and 


capable of moving mountains with his body of weight- 
lifter. 


Late in the evening I bumped into Colin in the 
"bullring", by Waterloo station, where hundreds of people 
live in cardboard boxes. Colin used to be with us in 
January. He is not even twenty, extremely nice but, I 
feel, lacking in confidence and always vulnerable to the 
slippery slope of bad company, drugs and glue-sniffing. 
At the moment he seems to be doing well, though. He has 
a girl-friend and they want to travel somewhere far away 
together. Meanwhile he needs to find some work to pay 
off a seventy-pounds fine he got for smuggling hash 
through Dover on his way back from Holland (he only had a 
microscopic amount of it, but -he was shaking like hell as 
he was going through the customs, and even more after 
they asked him why he was shaking, and even more when 
they strip-searched him). 


Sunday, August 20 


Today was "cleaning day", with the whole squat being 
tidied from top to bottom. Keeping this huge building, 
with its five floors and hundred-odd rooms, in a decent 
State is an almost hopeless task (although, everything 


said and done, most visitors are quite impressed by the 


general tidiness of the place). I helped for four hours, 
and my estimate is that during that time twenty people or 
SO participated in various capacities. This is really 


not bad, considering that it was a beautiful sunny day 
and that anyone who feels like shirking can just walk 
through the gate and take is easy. Richard worked like a 
dog until late in the afternoon, on an empty stomach (a 
late lunch-cum-dinner was planned today, and he couldn't 
afford to go out and buy himself some chips). By the end 
of the day, the place looked like a cheap hotel, with the 
Marble on the ground floor shining bravely through the 
dust. 


Everything considered, my verdict is that Peter is 
essentially a "good shepherd" figure. He keeps 
mentioning how people come to him for this or that, 
Sighing about how he has to cope with this and that 
problem (someone about to commit suicide, another 
refusing to pay her rent, money running out,...), and 
generally there is a good dose of paternalism in his 
behaviour. He tends to keep somewhat aloof, and perhaps 
he could do more to encourage other people to take 
responsibilities. Although he insists that he only does 
What people ask him to do, he is increasingly being 
looked at as the pillar of the place (e.g. if a visitor 
comes, he or she is often directed straight to Peter). 


Obviously, in so far as some people are bound to be 
more active than others, it is much better to have 
Someone like Peter (or Dave for that matter) shouldering 
the heavier responsibilities than some authoritarian 
leader like Tim Sailor or "Doon". My only worry is that 
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Peter seems to be quite a fragile person. He gets very 
personally anxious when something goes wrong, partly 
because he cares so much for the place, partly because he 
4Inconsciously seeks the feeling of being burdened by 


aeavy responsibilities, partly because of a IJlimited 
ability to relax. In the last few days, he has been 
particularly sombre. Among other things, there is a 
setback in the number of rent-payers. Peter looks 


disheartened, smokes a lot, and even, I think, drinks 
quite regularly in the evening. 


Monday, August 21 


Out most of the day. Had a long talk with Peter at 
Ginner time. Twenty people have paid their rent this 
week, aS opposed to thirty-one last week. Meanwhile, the 
number of residents has increased, and every day there 
are new faces to be seen in the corridors. 


There was a meeting at Nancy Kershaw's in the 
evening, to discuss the question of outside "support" to 
the Belgrave Homeless Project (as the squat is officially 
called). I went with Peter, Dave and Julian (everyone in 
the squat had been invited). The meeting was also 
attended by a number of people who have helped the squat 
in various capacities and at various times since January 
(Nancy Kershaw, Liz Yates, Jeanne Steinhardt, Bob Nind, 
Bob Webb, Eddie Pilkington, Rachel Webb, Michael Keen, 
Ian McGowan and two others from St Mark's, and, to my 
surprise, Michael Francis). 


A large part of the meeting was basically a dialogue 
between Rachel Webb, on the one hand, and Peter and Dave 
on the other. Rachel is a councillor for Lambeth, very 
enthusiastic and very supportive of the squat. According 
to her, the council spends twelve million pounds every 
year to put up fifteen hundred people in "temporary 
accomodation", and no-one denies that we are doing the 
council a favour by keeping up to two hundred others off 
their lists (Peter added that Lambeth Council had 
recently opened a home for people with mental 
difficulties, with eight residents and six = staff 


members! ). Rachel has good hopes that the council will 
agree to help with fixing the roof, installing showers, 
switching on the electricity, etc. How long all this 


will take is another matter. 


Julian mentioned that "sixty-five per cent" of the 
residents of the Belgrave suffer from depression ofr 


mental confusion of some kind. God knows how he worked 
out this magic figure, but I have to say that my own 
estimate is not far below. Julian expressed great 


anxiety about the fact that these people don't get any 
kind of treatment or support. One could feel that he was 
partly speaking for himself. He mentioned having been in 
psychiatric hospitals, and dreading them, and others in 
the squat (including Marianne) having had similar 
experiences. Peter and Dave were particularly concerned 


about Marianne, who seems to have been feeling severely 
confused and extremely lonely since yesterday. Their 
sympathy was very genuine and profoundly moving. 


I was interested to hear Peter saying at one point 
that, nice and friendly as they are, the people of the 
Belgrave "need a mother" - an obvious self-reference. 


Was on gate duty again tonight. Lots of young 
people were streaming in and out until well after 
midnight, quite a few of them with bottles or cans. 
There was also a lot of pot-smoking in the office by the 
gate (pot-smoking has always been tolerated in the squat; 
at least grass doesn't make you argumentative or violent, 
as alcohol often does). Around two or three in the 
morning I heard some loud talk and roaring laughter in 
the corridors, and it emerged later that a wild acid- 
party had taken place. 


Sandy turned up late at night. She had been done 
for begging, and spent six hours in the nick but then was 
released without charge. 


Also late at night, I saw a group of people standing 
on the pavement on the other side of the road as if they, 
were talking to each other in low voices. I was told 
that they were Christians "praying about the evil that 
goes on in the squat". 


Tuesday, August 22 


I have a friend, Jean-Claude, who runs a small 
vegetarian restaurant near the Alwych called The Café. 
Today The Café was about to close for a holiday, and 
Jean-Claude gave me tonnes of left-over food for the 
squat (rice, curry, salad, yoghurt,...). As I was coming 
out of The Café in the early afternoon, loaded with sacks 


of grub, I bumped by some amazing coincidence into. 


Richard - shirtless, dishevelled, his giant body dripping 
with sweat, looking like a woodman lost in the city. He 
had walked all the way from the Belgrave to the Aldwych, 
huffing and puffing for three hours, struggling on his 
flat feet, to get a birth certificate from St Catherine 
House, because "I had one, but the fl.. the fl.. the 
flaming... the flaming... the... the flaming pigs have 
got it" (the same walk takes me forty minutes, though I 
have to add that Richard came via London Bridge, which 
Must have increased the overall distance by a factor of 
two or three). I gave him a sack of food, because I 
couldn't have carried everything back on my own, and he 
proceeded valiantly, reaching the squat another four 
hours later. He is quite unassuming about his flat feet, 
and even comments "what ash... shame, I could have 
joined the army and g... g... gone round the world bl... 
bl... bl... blow... blowing... blowing up villages". 


The evening saw a tragic scene which reminded me 
forcefully that there is something terribly serious and 
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"real life" about this whole adventure. A little after 
dinner, I heard sounds of panic from the kitchen. I 
rushed there and found Henrietta, a woman in her early 
forties, lying on the floor in great pain. Her "husband" 
was at her side, and there were lots of other people 
around. Henrietta and her husband look like one of those 
pathetic couples that one sometimes finds on the street, 
lovers who seem to have nothing to share but their misery 
and loneliness, without future, both alcoholics, often at 
loggerheads, but lovers all the same. Henrietta says 
that she is pregnant, and she was suffering from terrible 
pains in her stomach. She was also very drunk, and so 
was her husband, who mumbled words of comfort while 
helping her to smoke a cigarette. 


An amvulance was promptly called, and about fifteen 
minutes later a nurse appeared in the kitchen. He asked 
Henrietta a few quick questions about where she lived 
("no, not here,’ I mean before"), how long she had been 
pregnant, and a few other things. He was cross when she 
told him that she was one month pregnant, while her 
husband said four months, and seemed to find this 
irrefutable proof that she was not pregnant at all. When 
he asked her whether she wanted to go to the hospital, 
and she said no, he jumped with visible relief on the 
opportunity to conclude that there was nothing more he 
could do, and bade us farewell. There was some protest, 
and great efforts to persuade Henrietta to change her 
Mind, but the ambulance had already gone, leaving 
Henrietta on the floor, in agony. 


It didn't take long to persuade her to change her 
mind. Clive called the ambulance again, and "gave them 
hell" (as he described it) on the phone. Another fifteen 
minutes and the ambulance was back, with a different 
nurse who seemed much more caring and patient. Henrietta 
didn't resist this time and she was carted off with her 
drunk husband and Clive. 


Many tried to help and comfort (especially Marianne, 
who was in the kitchen all along, watching the scene with 
great compassion). But I have to say that the behaviour 
of Clive and Jason was particularly exemplary. About 
these two characters, I expect that I shall have more to 
say before too long. 


Spent some time loafing at the gate in the evening. 
There was a young guy there called Adam, quite friendly, 
who had come down from Manchester and was stopping in 
London for a few days before going fruit-picking in Kent. 
He had some money, and when Richard, who had missed the 
dinner after walking for seven hours to the Aldwych and 
back, complained of being furiously hungry, § Adam 
magnanimously stretched out a few coins and told him to 
get some chips for himself and the others assembled 
there. Me and Richard departed to the chip shop, with 
Nick, a nice young man who looks like Jesus but was drunk 
beyond redemption. Nick kept crossing the road without 


taking any notice of the traffic, holding his chips 
tight, his long blond hair floating in the wind. There 
was a bizarre conversation, with Richard stammering words 
of caution, and Nick retorting that Richard was "wound 
up". I rambled along, wondering what this was all about. 
Wednesday, August 23 


At mid-day I accompanied Adam to the DHSS, where he 
was going to "sign on". On the way back we saw Steve 
from a distance, a can in his hand, talking with a smile 
to a small, middle-aged woman with a hunch on her back. 
Steve was also pointing his finger at us, and as we 
approached I heard him assuring her that we would help 
her to walk to Kennington (he was walking in the opposite 
direction himself). A few minutes later I found myself 
walking with her at a snail's pace along Kennington Park, 
listening to the heart-breaking story of her life. Her 
name was Liz, she was suffering from terrible backaches, 
she had been married eighteen years and now suspected her 
husband (who also "Knocks" her) of having "another wife", 


and she was thinking of "“abandoning" him. She had no 
friends ("friends are the most important thing in the 
world"), only three beloved kids. She must have been 


quite tipsy, judging by her breath. 


She clung to my arm as we crossed the road, and even 


more after that. She looked at the sun and the flowers 
in the park, and said, "I wish people would live happily 
and in peace". When we reached her destination, she 
opened her purse and fumbled for a note, succeeding only 
in scattering coins all over the pavement. Finally she 
managed to extirpate a ten-pound note from the purse, and 
begged me to take it, "to help someone else". I 


stubbornly refused, and then she looked at me in the eyes 


and implored several times with tears in her eyes, 
"please don't forget to help other people”. I won't 
forget, Liz. 


The usual Wednesday-evening meeting didn't take 
place today. Very few people turned up at the appointed 
time, and after waiting for a while we decided to cancel 


the meeting. There was an atmosphere of despondency, 
with several fed-up faces around. It is the first time 
that a meeting has been cancelled since I came back - a 


disquieting development. 


I am not sure that I have fully understood why this 
has happened. I suspect that it is partly related to a 
tension between Peter and Dave on one side, and Pauline 
and Craig on the other. I have heard several criticisms 
of Peter and Dave by Pauline and/or Craig. According to 
Peter, Pauline wants to become some sort of leader, and 
she claims she could sort a lot of things out. There was 
a squabble earlier in the day about who was going to 
chair the meeting, which I think relates to all this. 
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But I doubt that there is nothing more than this 
quarrel to the cancellation of the meeting. The other 
part of the story is that there are ups and downs in the 
interest that people take in the life of the community. 
Participation is a fragile animal, partly because 
everyone's involvement depends a great deal on everyone 
else's. 


The other thing that worries me is that Og and 
Mel have come back today. Og was one of Tim 
Sailor’ s buddies, and he "ruled" the place for a while 
after Tim left. He casually mentioned today that he 
had come back to “make the place work properly" (he also 
made an oblique comment to the effect that Peter was 
too old and too "weak" to handle the job of collecting 
the rent). There is a rumour that at one stage Og 
controlled a bank account which contained money that had 
been collected in or donated to the squat, and that he 
eventually disappeared with the money. Mel , also an 
earlier mate of Tim Sailor, is a much less subtle 
character than Og, a kind of bully-boy ( Richard 
calls him "the dinosaur" - huge body, small brain). He 
is the sort of person who has figured out who are his 
friends and who are his enemies, and is the most loyal 
comrade to the ones but a nuisance for the others. He 
was "barred" early on for violence and sexual harassment 
(when I met himon the street a couple of weeks ago, he 
acknowledged that quite openly, but now he suddenly seems 
to have forgotten it). [Later it turned out that in fact 
Mel had not really "moved in". He kept paying us 
regular visits, and boasting from time to time that he 
was going to "take over" soon (for our own benefit of 
course), but never put words into action. ] 


There are clouds on the horizon. 


Thursday, August 24 


Was out in the afternoon, and came back for dinner. 
This is a time I always enjoy, when people sit in the 
common room digging into their plates and chatting with 
each other, one of those moments when a_e sense of 
companionship seems to be binding this rag-bag of 
battered humanity. It is also an opportunity to see the 
day's crop of new faces, and make new friends. Today we 
have been joined by two young Turkish women, and a German 
chap. At this time of the year our home is, among other 
things, a refuge for young travellers who badly need a 
Cheap place to stay. Most of them are very nice, and 
they add a colourful note to the tableau of the squat. 
[Often they send us postcards from far-away countries - 
Germany, America, Greece - after returning home. Steve 
Hancock met someone in San Francisco who had lived here 
for a while. } 


Spent some time at the gate, with Richard. I had a 
long talk with him about various social issues, and it 
really hit me that, notwithstanding his stammering and 
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his manners of idiotic giant, Richard had a fine and very 
thoughtful mind. The first glimpse of this came when he 
gave me a devastating but extremely articulate critique 
of the new system of turnstiles in the London Underground 
- how they are designed for profit and not safety, how 
they cause severe problems for women with children, etc. 
Then he gave me a lecture on the poll tax in the same 
vein. Sensing his political views, I asked him if he was 
an anarchist, and he said yes, and he proceeded to show 
me a variety of anarchist magazines that were crammed in 
the bag he carries atround, ready for display to the 
sympathetic listener. Apparently he has also been 
involved in various forms of "direct action" on issues 
such as the poll tax. A kindred spirit. 


Late in the evening we made another psychedelic trip 
to the chip shop, this time to escort Danny, a young boy 
of only seventeen who had evidently taken acid and kept 
having fits of insane giggling. | 


Friday, August 25 


The sunny weather of the last few weeks has suddenly 
given way to rain. This is perhaps why today's new 
recruits were not young travellers but more traditional 
figures of the "Cardboard City" type - middle-aged men 
with worn-out faces, plastic bags and often a pitiable 
tie to preserve a facade of dignity. 


One question which has intrigued me for some time is 
why those who live in places like the "bullring" by 
Waterloo station don't rush here in greater numbers. 
Many of those who live here, or have lived here in the 
past, have come from those places, but there are many 
others left behind. Why don't they come? 


I asked this question to one of those who had come 
from the bullring today. His answer was a bit cryptic, 
but some of it made a lot of sense. He pointed out, for 
instance, that in many respects people in the bullring 
have better facilities than we have here. Especially, 
they get a lot of free food (from the soup runs of the 
Simon Community, the Hare Krishnas, the Salvation Army, 
etc.), and they also have access to functioning toilets. 
A different idea was that they were "afraid" - afraid of 
leaving their cardboard box for a temporary squat and 
then finding themselves on the street again a few weeks 
later. He also mentioned that the Belgrave squat had 
acquired a "bad reputation", but he couldn't explain why 
it should have a worse reputation than the bullring, 


Where life seems to be much rougher and tougher. -There 
Must be other clues. [One clue, which I was to 
understand only later, is that the bullring, too, is in 
Some ways a "community" - but that is another story. ] 


In the evening, I got drunk with Mark. Perhaps this 
Was not ‘a good idea - I don't know. But he invited me to 
Share a bottle of wine and I just thought "why not”. 
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It's hard to keep sober day after day with all this booze 
coming in and out! 


He took me to his room, which was nicely arranged 
with carpets, curtains and posters, and we spent a couple 
of hours sipping wine (Thunderbird, a cheap American wine 
that is very popular here partly because it is very 
strong), listening to the Rolling Stones on the radio and 
chatting about this and that. Mark strikes me as a 
Simple and good-natured fellow, without great ambitions 
but aspiring positively to a pleasant and peaceful life. 
He was married once and then lived in the countryside for 
a while, growing vegetables and looking through the 
Window on rainy days. Eventually he got bored, fell out 
with his wife, and started drifting again. At the moment 
he survives on casual labour, earning enough to pay his 
rent, buy batteries for his radio and enjoy a smoke or a 
bottle from time to time. He wants to save up and then 
travel around America for a bit or move into proper 
accomodation. 


Like me, and like Richard, Mark does believe that 


the squat is a "community" in some basic sense. He has 
hopes for this place, and thinks that it has a great 
potential. But he sees little hope of any kind of 


stability in its organisation, with people coming and 
going all the time. He is worried that Peter seems to be 
taking on too much. I share his worries. Peter is very 
moody these days, often sighing about some problem or 
other. 


As I said, a lot of drink has been coming into the 
squat recently. It is our bad fortune that there is an 
off-licence just across the road, where a large sum of 
money must have been spent by the squatters’ since 
January. In fact, the owner of the shop is so delighted 
with our presence that he appears to have started giving 
free bottles of beer and wine to some of the good-looking 


young women of the squat. What amazes me is that the 
current lack of control and restraint about drinking 
seems to create so few problems. In the winter we used 


to be extremely concerned about sticking to the rule of 
"no drink on the premises", under the conviction that 
allowing people to drink inside the house would be 4a 
recipe for disaster. But there is no trace of such 
disaster so far, either because the current members of 
the squat are particularly reasonable (we did have 
problems earlier with heavy alcoholics like Spider), or 
because our fears were exaggerated. 


Saturday, August 26 


Spent most of the morning trying to clean and fix 
the loos. At the moment we have two loos (on the ground 
floor), which were installed by Michael Davis himself a 
little before I came. But, whether as a result of what 
people throw in them or for other reasons, the drains are 
now blocked, and the toilets are in a terrible mess. And 


it is a hopeless job to clear them - they will fill up 
again in no time. 


In fact, the whole environmental situation in the 
squat is quite depressing. I think that we can boast of 
doing well with what we have (i.e. a couple of brooms and 
mops and a tap of cold water), and as I said visitors are 
usually quite impressed by the general tidiness of the 
place. But with the loos in a state, the drains blocked, 
and the garbage mounting rapidly in the backyard without 
any sign of anybody planning to pick it up in the near 
future, we could soon be buried in our own detritus, like 
the cities of ancient times. The paralysis arising from 
lack of cleaning equipment is extremely frustrating. 


This is only one aspect of the very heavy price we 
pay for our independence. There ought to be games in the 
common room, good food in the larder, paint and brushes 
to fill the building with colours. Instead, we camp here 
in conditions of siege, with no hot water, no loos, no 
electricity, and so few mugs that we have to take tea in 
turn. Not to mention a diet dominated by potatoes and 
scraps of meat. 


Many other people were helping with cleaning this 
morning. It cheered me up to see that Graham was himself 
energetically mopping, in spite of his cynical view of 
the promises of cooperation. 


Today it was Nick’ turn to show up with a black and 
swollen eye. I suspect that this is the result of an 
argument with Spike. Nick and Spike are great pals, but 
it seems that for one reason or other Nick got on Spike's 
nerves. Later in the day, Nick said that he was leaving 
the place, and something to the effect that people were 
abusing his generosity. Whether he will actually go or 
not is another matter. [He didn't. ] 


Sunday, August 27 


This morning the building nearly went up in flames. 
I was not there when it happened, but apparently one of 
the rooms on the third floor caught fire, and there was 
some chaos culminating with the arrival of the fire 
brigade. They were not too happy about it and said they 
would come on Tuesday to inspect the building. 


All this is worrying. We have already had several 
fires in the building (only a couple of weeks ago, 
someone was apparently found drunk and solidly asleep in 
his room, surrounded by flames, with a candle on the 
floor). There will be more. The fire escapes are now 
open, but they lead on one side to a closed backyard with 
a twelve-foot fence and on the other side to a gate 
locked with a heavy chain. We have no fire-fighting 
equipment - we can't even afford a bucket of sand, let 
alone proper fire extinguishers. It's time we pulled 
ourselves together and did something about all this. In 


a way the inspection of the fire brigade will be a 
blessing - as long as they don't request the evacuation 
of the building. 


Apart from minor events like this fire, life goes on 
without major surprises at No 1, Clapham Road. In fact, 
this diary may give the impression that this week has 
been rather dull. This is partly because I have not been 
able to spend a great deal of time at the squat in the 
last few days, being involved in other activities; many 
things may have happened in my absence that would have 
deserved mention. But also, we do seem to have reached 
some kind of “equilibrium” which allows life to go on in 
the manner of a gentle routine, for the time being. With 
Peter and Dave taking care of the harder responsibilities 
(rent-collecting and cooking, respectively), we can keep 
going for guite a while without great need for a meeting 
or arguments about living arrangements. And so far, Og 
and Mel have not caused the least trouble. 


This “gentle routine", however, -brings its daily 
harvest of small joys and dramas: someone's birthday 
being celebrated; a love poem on the wall; songs erupting 
in the kitchen; an exchange of political views keeping 
people awake; Mister Jolly going around with colourful 
rags around his neck, looking like Jimmy Hendrix, and 
being affectionately greeted by everyone; Steve coming 
home with an abandoned puppy; Marianne saying that she 
found a "poor sod" sleeping on the street and brought hin 
back to the squat; Eddie seeing Richard work like a dog 
and telling him, “do yourself a favour, son, sit down and 
have a cup of tea", and then extracting a biscuit from 
his pocket and giving it to Richard with a wink. The 
treasures of this place lie not so much in its "history" 
as in the small gestures of friendliness, bursts of 
laughter, and signs of hope that spring forth and 
multiply now and then in the life of the squat, like 
flowers in the wilderness. 


Monday, August 28 


Out all day. When I came back in the evening, I 
found that somebody had had the nerve to shit on ny 
sleeping bag (there is no lock on the door, but this is 
the first time I am the victim of any kind of vandalism). 
Apparently something similar happened to Richard a couple 
of days ago. I am quite certain that none of this is 
deliberate provocation, though. With the toilets out of 
order at the moment, no functioning public toilets in the 
area after dark, and the pubs refusing to let you have a 
pee without a drink, it's hardly a surprise to find 
excrements in the most unexpected places. 


During the day, I had the chance to talk with Dan 
Martin (from Catholic Peace Action) about the response of 
various "institutions" dealing with homelessness in 
London to the existence of the squat. Apparently, the 
Squat often arouses feelings of indifference, scepticism 


or even rejection in those circles. These feelings were 
particularly strong at the beginning - when charitable 
institutions were suspiciously waiting to see what our 
"direct action” tactics would produce. There was greater 
enthusiasm after our project received wide recognition, 
but still mixed with a good deal of grumbling. According 
to Dan, the reservations that can be heard are concerned 
with the "illegal" nature of the occupation, the failure 
to provide a "long-term solution” to the problem of 
homelessness, and the “lack of organisation". Also, some 
people (he said) feel that it would be wrong to support 
the occupation of a dilapidated building in which they 
would not like to live themselves - why the remedy should 
take the particular form of homeless people leaving the 
squat rather than of well-housed people resolving to join 
it, I don't know. 


Tuesday, August 29 


This morning I found Sarah talking with Sandy on the 
Staircase. She said that Sandy wanted to commit suicide, 
and had already taken a number of drugs-~ and 
tranquilisers. Apparently Shorty, Sandy's boy-friend, 
has left her, and on top of that she is pregnant. A 
little later Sarah told me that Sandy was on the roof and 
threatening to jump. I went out and saw Sandy sitting on 
the edge of the roof, thirty feet above my head, with her 
feet dangling in the air. While I was climbing on the 
fire escape towards the roof, I had the fright of my 
life: I heard a sound resembling that of a body falling 
on the ground and when I looked up she wasn't there 
anymore. Fortunately she had not jumped but only moved 
to the other side of the roof. 


I talked with her for a while. Then we were joined 
by two of her friends, who also tried to reason with her. 
Finally, Max decreed that all this non-sense was "pure 
attention-seeking", and walked away with the other 
friend. I followed them sheepishly, but Max was not 
entirely wrong because a few minutes later Sandy was back 
in the building, wandering around and threatening to put 
an end to her life but not doing much about it. Finally 
she bundled her belongings and resolutely left the squat 
(Shorty is staying). We will miss her. 


In the afternoon I helped Arthur clear the backyard 
(we were occasionally helped by others as well). It is 
interesting that, like Graham, Arthur too can be seen to 
Carry on doing his bit in spite of all his bitter 
comments about the hopelessness of the place. Mind you, 
his work was punctuated with grumbles and_ gentle 
Sarcasms, and he insisted that he was doing this “purely 
out of shame” (about the sight of the backyard, and what 
the neighbours would think about us). -But that is what 
he said. And even what he said reveals some concern for 
our image as a community. 
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Among ‘other things that came up in the conversation, 
Arthur mentioned that Og was his "worst enemy", that he 
was "a crook", with "a lot to answer for", and he was 
furious that Og had had "the guts to come back". J] 
didn't probe these statements, but it seems that I am not 
the only one to be disturbed by Og's return. 


At dinner time, there was an intense debate about 
the gloomy future of our present living arrangements, 
The system of rent collection seems to be under severe 
strain, with only ten people having paid their rent this 


week. To be fair to those who don't pay, I _ should 
mention that a number of them do so without any malice 
and without making a secret of it. They consider, quite 


plausibly, that it is perfectly legitimate to stay in the 
squat for free.as long as one doesn't take meals. Some 
of those who don't pay, like Nick, have suggested in past 
meetings that there should be a lower rate (say, two 
pounds a week) for those who don't take meals. But this 
suggestion has not been adopted so far. 


This being said, it is hard to run aé_ecomnunal 
kitchen if only ten people contribute, and if another 
five or ten try to wangle free meals. So, a breakdown of 
the system of cooking and rent collection is a real 
possibility, and this is causing much agitation. Peter 
looks more Paneer than ever, and often gets very 
moody . 


The crunch came when Pauline lashed out at him. She 
argued that, contrary to what Peter claimed, Craig (her 
boy-friend) had paid his rent, and she went on to accuse 
Peter of being a liar and even of using the rent to go to 
the pub. This absurd accusation was too much for Peter, 
Who shouted back for a while but finally walked out in 
disgust. 


Meanwhile, I can't help feeling that Og is waiting 
on the sideline for an opportunity to "take over" 
According to Dave, he has been going around trying to 
persuade various people that we need a "committee" to run 
this place, as in the good old days. And after Steve 
commented today that "you can't force people to pay their 
rent, can you", Og laconically replied, “you can". Is it 
a coincidence that Pauline is one of the few people that 
Og has "converted" to the idea of a committee? 


Our only chance is that, apart from Pauline (whose 
self-image as "leader" has been regularly frustrated) and 
a' few others, most people in the squat are quite clear 
that a committee is out of the question and that they 
prefer to remain free and equal. But then, Og has more 
than one trick up his sleeves. 


Wednesday, A tugust 30 


The atmosphere of breakdown which crept in yesterday 
took a turn for the worse, with lunch being cancelled due 


to financial bankruptcy. Dave bravely managed to put 
some dinner together later on, but then declared that he 
was resigning from his kitchen duties. Peter hasn't come 
back since he walked out yesterday. 


In the evening we had a meeting. Given the events 
of the last few days, it was clear that this would be a 
crucial moment, and I was encouraged to find that - 
unlike last week - the attendance was excellent. I went 
around the whole building knocking on doors to announce 
the meeting, and almost everyone present came (about 
thirty people). The last door I knocked on was that of 
Og's room, and I was greatly relieved when he bluntly 
refused to come. For a moment I hoped that my fears were 
unjustified and that he wasn't taking much interest in 
the management of the squat after all. This euphoria was 
not to last long. 


Dave asked me to chair the meeting, but I declined, 
replying that anyone should be allowed to volunteer to 
chair. This perfectionism was a real mistake, because 
the effect was that before the issue could be resolved 
the meeting took off on its own, without a chairperson, 
and quickly degenerated into chaos. The lack of 
direction, the large attendance, the tension generated by 
recent events, and the burning nature of the agenda 
(especially the fate of the cooking and rent collection 
system), combined to prevent any coherent discussion from 
taking place. Max, who had had a drink and has quite a 
big mouth even when he is sober, shouted a lot and his 
behaviour gradually contaminated others. After an 
inconclusive shouting match about the question of rent- 
dodging, and in spite of the fact that in the middle of 
all this some good points were made, people started 
gradually walking out until I was left with Richard and a 
few others. A real disaster. 


I left too, disheartened. Perhaps Arthur is right, 
I thought. Perhaps this place is "full of shit”. 
Perhaps I am kidding myself in thinking that there is 
anything new, anything cheerful, anything promising, 
anything revolutionary, anything significant about this 
Whole "experiment". Perhaps it is just an entirely 
familiar and predictable story of inertia, chaos, 
selfishness, corruption and misery. 


Before leaving (I am going away for three days), I 
casually asked Dave what was happening to the kitchen. 
He said that he had already handed over the keys to 
"Barbara". I couldn't put a face on that name 
immediately, but I remembered later that she was Og's 
girl-friend. 


Thursday, August 31 


Away. 


Friday, September 1 
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Away. 


Saturday, September 2 


Came back to No 1, Clapham Road in the early 
evening, after three days of absence. As often when [ 
have been away for any length of time, I couldn't help 
feeling a little anxious, and wondering whether I would 
find the place burnt down to the ground, or that someone 
had been killed, or everyone evicted. But things seemed 
extraordinarily "normal" when I arrived. The gate was 
neither locked nor guarded, the premises were tidy, and 
everything was calm. The only evidence of any change was 
the presence of a tray full of sand on the first landing, 
with a ferocious notice urging dog owners to train their 
dogs to shit in the tray rather than all over the 


corridors. Home sweet home. 


But soon I found that things were a bit too caln. 
Nothing much has been happening since Peter walked 
through the door and Dave "resigned". No rent is being 
collected, the kitchen doesn't function anymore, and I 
can sense that many people are demoralised. 


I talked with Dave, who brought me up to date. He 
said that the police had been around (I am not sure why), 
that some people from the council had come with "plans" 
for improving the building but that these plans were 
probably "not for us", that the place would most likely 
be closed down before Christmas, that the churches had 
received three thousand pounds for us but that they had 
decided to "return" this money because the place was in a 
mess, that the Simon Community was withholding food 
deliveries for the same reason, and a number of other 
things the refrain of which was that the place was doomed 
because we had no “organisation". It didn't take me long 
to figure out that a lot of this nonsense came straight 
from Og. Dave confirmed that Og had been going around 
telling people that we needed a "committee" to run the 
place, and spreading these absurd rumours according to 
Which the council, the church and the Simon community 
wouldn't help us until we had one. I was pleased to hear 
from Dave that there was in fact a lot of resistance to 
the idea of a “committee”, and that people wanted things 


to stay as they were. 


The first thing to do to cheer ourselves up, and to 
prevent the reemergence of authoritarian rule, is to get 
the kitchen going again. Unfortunately, it is Barbara 
(Og's girl-friend) who has the keys to the kitchen 


storeroom. 


In the evening I went through Waterloo again and 
talked about the squat to a middle-aged man who was 
begging there with the familiar "Homeless and Hungry - 
“Please Help” placard. He was quite. enthusiastic. So 
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were two men and a woman who were sitting a little 


further on a bench, drinking and arguing. If we can get 
the squat back on its feet, it will be easy to recruit 
many new members. But first we need to sort ourselves 


out. We have no excuse for failing to enable people who 
live on the street to come and make themselves 
comfortable in our home. As one of the banners we had 
put up on the first day said, "Empty Property is Theft". 


Sunday, September 3 


When I came down in the morning I found the kitchen 
in a terrible mess. There was rubbish all over the place 
(including lots of cans of beer and empty bottles), a 
number of things had disappeared including the gas stove, 
and the door of the storeroom had been kicked in. I 
decided to take this opportunity to clean everything up 
and put a new padlock on the storeroom. Unfortunately I 
couldn't find a suitable padlock, and nor could I buy one 
Since it was Sunday. I'll have to get a padlock first 
thing tomorrow morning, and hope that Og and Barbara are 
not conspiring to do the same.Tim Sailor, who now goes to 
mass every Sunday at St Mark's next door, dropped in with 
his new wife Stephanie and her daughter. He was wearing 
a cow-boy hat and went around the building with the 
assurance of a property manager. He went on about how we 
should do this and that, and took a particularly careful 
look at the generators, claiming that he could fix them 


in no time with only a hundred pounds. [An electrician 
assured me a month later that these generators were 
entirely useless. ] It wasn't clear from his behaviour 


whether he was just giving us some friendly advice or 
whether he was preparing to come back and "take over" 
again. I had a friendly chat with him, though I couldn't 
help being slightly put off by his behaviour. 


Spent some time cleaning and mopping. There were 
few people around. I wondered whether it was worth doing 
it on my own, whether I was giving people a chance to get 
away with doing nothing or giving them an example which 
they would follow sooner or later. I didn't seem to get 
much of a following and after scrubbing half of the 
backyard I decided to go and have a nap and see what 
would happen. After I woke up I found the whole of the 
backyard neat and tidy. Well, this was heartening but I 
Shouldn't give the impression that it always happens like 
this. Sometimes you can go on working for quite a long 
time without any sign that anyone is being inspired to 
help. That is why a lot of people give up participating 
in cleaning after a while. They say, "why should I clean 
Other people's shit day after day if they don't do 
anything about it?". And then their own despondency 
eventually infects the newcomers, who are usually full of 
good will. Fortunately there are waves of enthusiasm 
from time to time, when a few people get together and 
pick up brushes and mops and then other people join’ in. 
And of course there are times when we all agree at a 
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meeting that such .and such day will be cleaning day and 
then it often works. 


The backyard being cleaned was not the only sign 
that the squat was coming back to life. In the absence 
of the gas stove, a little fire had been lit in a can in 
the open air, .and there were people sitting around, 
Sipping tea and chatting. I was among them when Ian 
McGowan turned up, and told us with some anxiety that Tin 
Sailor had told everyone at St Mark's that he was about 
to “take over" again at the Belgrave, and that he would 
come tomorrow at 6.00 p.m. and call a meeting to talk to 
us. Tim had already rallied some support from those 
among us who go to mass at St Mark's on Sunday and hang 
around there afterwards to get a good meal (today they 
included Og, who used to be Tim's right hand, and who 
took the opportunity to make the further absurd claim 
that the delicious food that was served at St Mark's had 
been delivered by the Simon Community and originally 
intended for us). 


The news of Tim's "second coming" caused 
consternation among those who have already experienced 
his regime. A few of them do support him, like Bobby and 
Rachel, but many others said that there was no question 
of him taking over again, and even that he would not be 
allowed through the door. There seems to be enough 
opposition to resist a coup, but Tim is clever and those 
who don't know him could easily be taken for a ride. 


Monday, September 4 


A. hectic day. Since I came nearly a month ago, i 
have avoided taking too many leading initiatives, 
preferring to let things take their own course and to 
help in small ways as and when the opportunity arises. 
But with the void created by Peter's departure and Dave's 
resignation, and Og and Tim's apparent machinations to 
restore their authority, I felt that in the circumstances 
there was a need to get up and do something. As soon as 
the hardware shop round the corner opened, I bought a 
padlock and put it on the kitchen storeroom. Then I 
Started reorganising the kitchen with John and Richard. 
I got in touch with Nancy Kershaw and other members of 
the "support network", and made sure that there would be 
food in the kitchen every day this week in spite of the 
temporary breakdown of the rent collection system. Then 
I did some running around to find out what exactly was 
the position regarding garbage removal, electricity, the 
Council's plans, etc. I knew that, if he did come in the 
evening and called a meeting, Tim would try to persuade 
people that without him they are in a soup, and I wanted 
to be able to dispel that impression. 


I was particularly concerned about a current rumour 
that the council would not go ahead with its plans of 
improving the building until we had organised ourselves 
and formed a "committee". This, I was told, was what two 


representatives of the Department of Environmental Health 
and Consumer Services (DEHCS) had said. I went to see 
Arnold Porter at DEHCS and we had a long and very helpful 
chat. As I expected, their request has nothing to do 
with the internal management of the squat; what they want 
is some kind of spokesperson or persons with whom they 
can liaise. Like all the institutions, they find it hard 
to deal with a constantly fluctuating group of people who 
have no leader, no committee, no constitution, no office, 
no headed paper. 


Arnold told me that his two representatives had 
submitted a very critical report about the squat. I am 
not surprised. They must have slipped on some dog shit 
somewhere and concluded that the whole place was a total 
disaster. What I mean is that it's hard to get an even 
remotely accurate idea of what goes on here from a quick 
visit. We also discussed the fire safety situation, 
which for me has always been a cause of concern. uf 
thought the best thing to do would be to invite the Fire 
Brigade to inspect the building, and ask for their advice 
on simple fire protection measures. But Arnold panicked 
when he heard this, warned me that the Fire Brigade had 
very strong powers and could close the buliding, and 
thought it was best to keep quiet. 


Back to the squat I was glad to find the kitchen 
bustling with activity, and a splendid curry being 
prepared. I thought it would be good to get Marianne 
involved again and went to ask for her help, but I found 
her in a disconsolate mood and she said: "No, I'm not 
doing anything no more. The place is going to close down 
soon. We'll never get the kitchen going again." 


Tim Sailor and his wife Stephanie came at 6.00 p.m. 
as announced. By that time, we were all enjoying a good 
meal, and the pit from which Tim was supposed to rescue 
us was already beginning to look less deep and less dark. 
He started lecturing a few of us, telling them what a 
mess the place was, how people used to get three cooked 
meals a day and watch TV in the evening when he was “in 


charge", and other predictable stories. His eloquence 
obviously made an impression, and I began to fear that he 
was going to have things his way. All along he was 


actively assisted by Og. 


Tim called a meeting. I was worried that the few of 
us who knew Tim and could see through his "smooth talk" 
were proposing to boycott this meeting, and that this 
would make it even easier for Tim to rally the others 
behind him. But eventually they did come. The 
attendance was tremendous. Tim was initially in good 
form, and explained how he used to be in charge, how 
things were much better at that time, and how he had been 
away temporarily but was now coming back. As usual it 
was extremely frustrating to hear him take everybody for 
a ride without being able to challenge him effectively. 
However, I did,take the opportunity to correct him from 
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time to time, in particular when he claimed that the 
council wanted us to have someone “in authority” to act 
as a representative. 


Little by little Tim lost ground. There was 
vigorous opposition to anyone being "in = authority", 
whether a committee or an individual. I don't think that 


Tim expected any of this, and at some point he sat down | 
and kept silent for a long time while people were hotly | 
debating the whole situation. Often he does this and. 
then gets up and tells people that they are wasting their | 
time shouting at each other and that they should listen 
to him - and it works. But this time when he got up it 
was mainly to say that he had to go and that he was 
always ready to help and that if we needed him we only 
had to call him. Then he and Stephanie left. Og looked 
discomfited. 


[Tim's early capitulation greatly surprised Mme. 
Later I was told by Ian McGowan that Tim himself was not 
so keen to take charge of the squat again, but that it 
was his wife, Stephanie, and some other people from St 
Mark's, who were pushing him hard to do so. Apparently 
they had, for God knows what reason, convinced him that 
he had a divine "mission" to be the leader of the squat. 
All this may explain why he gave up so easily. I never 
saw him again. ] 


The meeting continued, chaired by John. It was 
quite chaotic and unproductive. At one stage a brief 
attempt was made to elect some kind of spokesperson to 
liaise with the council. Muzzy got up and asked who 
would volunteer, and four people raised their hand: 
Rachel, Bobby, Skum and Dave. Muzzy asked who voted for 
Rachel and no-one did. Then he asked who voted for 
Bobby, and no-one did. Skum was no less fortunate. Only 
I voted for Dave. That was the end of the matter. 


Then the discussion drifted to the eternal problem 
of whether and how to collect the rent. We were getting 
nowhere and the meeting was going to be closed until Adam 
and Julian volunteered out of the blue to collect the 
rent and everyone agreed. A last minute decision was 
also taken to draw eighty pounds from our account and use 
it to buy some cleaning material and pay a bill of 
twenty-eight pounds that has just arrived from the Water 
Board. 


I have tried to summarise as fairly as possible a 
long meeting which was the theater of complex power 
politics. I may be paranoid, but I do think that we have 
narrowly avoided a coup by Tim and Og. And I am also 
convinced -that, whatever their personal motives are, the 
kind of authoritarian regime that they want to impose in 
the squat is not what people really want and what makes 
them happy. If I have tried so hard to resist Tim and 
Og's conspiracy, it is not because I want to impose my 
own view of how this squat should be organised. It is 


because past experiences at Nol, Clapham Road have shown 
how easily people can be taken for a ride, and because I 
felt it was important that they should be able to make an 
informed choice. I am not surprised that they have opted 
for freedom and equality, rather than for three cooked 
meals a day and a TV. 


After the meeting, there was the usual atmosphere of 
excitement and "new start". Adam and Julian broke into 
the small office in which Peter used to collect the rent 
and keep the accounts, and they started making elaborate 
preparations for their new job. But I am not very 
optimistic that they are going to get very far. Julian 
is one of the most fragile persons among us (both 
physically and psychologically), and I doubt that he will 
stand the strain for more than a few days. Adam is more 
robust, but he does not command anywhere near the respect 
that Peter used to enjoy, and I would be surprised if 
many people were happy to entrust him with their money. 
We will probably be back to square one very soon. 


Tuesday, September 5 


Spent quite a bit of time cleaning on the ground 
floor in the morning. This time I was immediately joined 
by Bill, a real "dosser" who moved in recently. I think 
that when it comes to participation in domestic chores, 
there are really four kinds of people here. There are 
the dedicated idiots, like .Richard, Peter, Dave and me, 
who will keep working no matter what other people do. 
Then there are those who are willing to work as long as 
others work, too, and who trust that others will work and 
therefore are willing to give it at least a try. There 
are those who are not willing to work because they don't 
trust that others will work and they are not prepared to 
be let anyone take advantage of them. And finally there 
is the tiny minority of "free-riders" who don't care a 
damn and are just not interested in helping because they 
see that they can get away with it. 


Found Adam crying. His girl-friend, Petra, a German 
girl who came here a couple of weeks ago, went back to 
Germany. He says that she left because Mel, who has a 
chronic tendency to bully people and crack lousy jokes, 
made some racist remarks about Germans which upset Petra. 
On top of this, Adam said that he had been "threatened" 
after asking someone to pay his rent. He resigned from 
his new responsibility and went to join the anti- 
apartheid picket in Trafalgar Square for a change. 


Today was Craig's birthday. Pauline, his girl- 
friend, organised a party for him and it was beautiful to 
see Craig’ s friends decorating the common room, giving 
him birthday cards and getting goodies (including of 
Course a lot of booze) for the party. We collected some 
money and bought a big chocolate cake. A friend of Craig 
Came and played the guitar. The party, which lasted from 
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6.00 in the evening until 6.00 in the morning, was 
absolutely wild. 


Wednesday, September 6 


Found Julian in a state this morning. Even in 
Ordinary times he tends to be quite neurotic and 
depressive, but now that he has to collect the rent and 
that Adam has abandoned him, he is more difficult than 
ever. It waS a warm day and later I found him sun- 
bathing in the middle of Kennington Park, wearing nothing 
but tiny swimming trunks. We talked. Deluded artist and 
tormented homosexual, Julian gets depressed in the squat 
and finds the company very alienating because people 
don't like his pronounced public school accent and 
because there is no-one to talk to about Proust and 
Michelangelo. 


Spent some time cleaning in the morning. When I saw 
Bill I assumed that he was going to help me again, but 
instead he angrily shouted something about the fact that 
some people here were making a mess while others did all 
the hard work. However, it was encouraging to see that 
several people whom I had never seen helping before were 
working hard. And once again I found Arthur quietly 
doing his bit, in spite of his misgivings. Perhaps deep 
inside he still wants this place to work. 


The kitchen is back on its feet, partly thanks to 
the help of the supporters, particularly Nancy Kershaw. 
For the time being I am hanging on to the key, though I 
hope that at the next meeting someone will be chosen to 
take charge of the kitchen. 


After the evening meal I had a long chat with 
Arthur, Mike, Richard and a new guy call Paul. Eddie, 
the old man who gets up early in the morning to keep the 


gate and make tea, was also there, watching. At one 
point a terrific quarrel erupted between Arthur and Mike, 
who are, for some reason, bitter enemies. They were 


Shouting at each other and threatening to get at each 
Others' throats and none of us knew what to do when Eddie 
suddenly said, "may I say something?", and then told Mike 


that a letter had arrived for him. Mike was surprised 
and asked where the letter had come from, and Eddie 
replied cheekily, “from France - a French letter". 


Everybody laughed and that was the end of the quarrel. 
We switched to an impassioned exchange of political 
Views, led by Richard, which went on well into the 
night. 


Later I went out, and only came back at 3.00 in the 
morning. I found Richard at the gate, doing the night 
Shift on his own. We spent an hour sitting there 
together, gazing at the cars and the few passers-by and 
the stars shining behind, sharing about our lives and our 
ideas and our dreams. He told me some unbelievably funny 
Stories about his recent activities as a “revolutionary 
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anarchist", fly-posting against the poll tax, spraying 
Slogans on military bases, and sabotaging meat delivery 
trucks. I remember particularly a very moving story 
about how he had saved a fox during a "hunt sab", how he 
had literally "panicked" at the thought that the poor fox 
would be torn to shreds by a horde of dogs, and how he 
had kept them away by gesticulating and screaming at the 
top of his voice until the fox was safe. And there was 
an even more poignant - and revealing - story about how 
he was walking down Whitechapel Road one day with some 
leaflets and a loaf of bread and suddenly he sees this 
old tramp lying down in the middle of a rubbish tip, 
covered with scabs, and he goes straight to the poor old 
man and gives him half of his loaf of bread and as does 
this he notices a Rolls-Royce parked nearby. go me” 5 Be | 
never forget this vision", he says - the old tramp lying 
on the rubbish with a lifeless look and the ‘Rolls-Royce 


in the background. 


Richard never ceases to amaze me. He is widely 
regarded in the squat as being half-witted, and it is 
true that sometimes he does act quite daft, as when he 
mops the floor using only one hand (with disastrous 
results), throws whole carrots in the stew, uses water as 
black as ink to do the washing-up, or goes from here to 
the Aldwych via London Bridge in spite of having a map. 
His stammering, his giant body mounted on flat fleet, his 
epileptic fits and his obsessive concern with food 
haven't helped in dispelling his image of harmless 
Even I profoundly misunderstood him at the 


simpleton. 

beginning. But now I know that his rough manners hide a 
sharp mind and a golden heart. He has very coherent 
political views, as I have already explained. He is 


always ready to help, and works like a dog, cleaning 
entire wings of the building in his spare time. He has 
no sense of property, and when by chance he gets hold of 
a loaf of bread or a jar of peanut butter, he immediately 
Shares it with anyone and everyone. He keeps his own 
bicycle on the ground floor, unlocked, ready for anyone 
to use - does he or does he not realise that sooner or 
later the bicycle is bound to disappear? Since he came 
here a few weeks ago, he has been going around without a 
penny (he is making his first social security claim), 
hungry half of the time, more often than not without a 
shirt. “When the flaming money comes", he says, "I will 
p...p..pppig, pppig myself ss... ss.., pig myself silly”. 


Richard is one of the most colourful and engaging 
Characters living at No 1, Clapham Road. But there is 
another reason why I am so fond of him. I have often 
thought that what this squat needed most to survive and 

a success was not-= ~Mmoney, or publicity, or 
Organisation, but a few more dedicated and clear-headed 
Members - people who would make constructive suggestions 
at the weekly meetings, spread a spirit of cooperation, 
Comfort those who are depressed, volunteer to clean the 
dog shit, help to resolve conflicts without violence. 
And I have often thought about the revolutionaries, the 


/ 
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anarchists, the Cnristians, the idealists, the pacifists, 
whom one might have expected to see flocking here - 
because utopia is happening here every day, because the 
Gospel is happening here every day, because non-violence 
is tested here every day. And I have wondered - "where 
is everybody?". Well, at least Richard was here. And he 
was here because he was homeless. 


Today Steve got married. 
Thursday, September 7 


Brotner Adrian from the Simon Community was expected 
this morning. We used to get quite a lot of free food 
from the Simons, and I was hoping that we could persuade 
him to resume deliveries. Unfortunately he came an hour 
late, and by that time I had gone. Apparently Brother 
Adrian explained to those who were present that at this 
time it was difficult for the Simon Community to deliver 


food regularly, but that he would bring some when he 
could. 


Over the last few days, I have tried hard to 
persuade a number of organisations who dish out food in 
the bullring (the Simon Community, Hare Krishna, the 
Bondway night shelter) to help us too. But they 
evidently consider us as a lower priority. To some 
extent this is understandable, and right. Still, why are 
there so many soup runs in the bullring, and not a single 
one here, when a better food supply would allow us to 


attract many more people from there and give them decent 
accomodation? 


Today Julian broke down under the strain caused by 
the responsibility of collecting the rent. No-one seems 


to want to give him any money, and he declared that he 
was giving up. 


In the afternoon, I went to the Homelessness 
Committee of Lambeth Council with Nancy Kershaw. Arthur 
was already there. Spike and Jo also came to the Town 


Hall, but they couldn't find the room where the meeting 
was to be held. 


I was bringing with me a petition from the squatters 
requesting the immediate attention of the Committee to 
four demands: unblocking of drains, regular garbage 
removal, provision of portable loos, and provision of 
electricity. But the attention. of the Committee was 
captured by an ambitious plan for improvement of the 
building recently drawn by Arnold Porter and his 
colleagues of the Department of Environmental Health. 
They propose to spend thirty-four thousand pounds on 
electricity supply, six toilets, a few showers, hot water 
taps, cooking facilities, roof repair and security. It 
was made clear that the council would not be able to 
spend a penny in the Belgrave until we had a licence from 
the owner of the building. authorising us to stay for a 


year or two. According to his agent, the owner is quite 
willing to grant us a licence, and we were requested to 
give top priority to getting one. But my understanding 
from what was said at the meeting was that getting a 
licence will only be the first step into the complex 
bureaucratic procedures that will have to be gone through 
if the council is to help us in any substantial way. 
Rachel Webb, the councillor, is very keen on all this and 
confident that things can move quite fast, but I am much 
more sceptical. 


As far as our immediate demands were concerned, 
Arnold Porter said that unblocking the drains’ was 
impossible without excavations which in turn required the 
licence, that the provision of electricity was part of 
their improvement plan, and that providing and servicing 
portable loos quickly became as expensive as installing 
new ones. However, he promised to “arrange a meeting" 
with the garbage removal services to discuss’~ the 
possibility of regular garbage collection. 


It is interesting that, like the soup runs, the 
council finds it much easier to do something for those 
who live in the bullring (mainly because, unlike us, they 
are on council property). There are public lavatories in 
the bullring, on which, according to Arnold, the council 
is going to spend an extra sixty thousand pounds a year 
from now on to ensure that they are kept open throughout 
the night. 


Anna Gupta came to the squat in the evening. We had 
a great time, sitting in the kitchen and chatting with 
Spike, Jo, Nick, Richard, Marianne and Steve. Attitudes 
to visitors range from suspicion to great friendliness. 
I for one believe that sensitive visitors can do a lot of 
good to the people who live here - and vice-versa. 


Later, Anna and I went to the Bondway night shelter, 
to see if they would be willing to put the squat on the 
itinerary of their soup run. AS we were waiting in the 
corridor, someone knocked and we saw one of the 
"volunteers" going to the door, opening small grid and 
talking to the poor bugger on the other side, then 
telling him that sorry he couldn't let him in because he 
was drunk, and slamming the grid again. This horrifying 
Scene, which brought back many memories of the days when 
I was working as a volunteer in a night shelter in 
Coventry, made a deep impression on me. 


Friday, September 8 

This afternoon we found a mattress dumped in an 
empty tub on the second floor, burning inside. This was 
a disturbing discovery. It seems extremely unlikely that 
the mattress was there and in that state by accident. 
Nor could anyone hope that this mattress could set the 
building properly alight. It looked like an act of 
aimless pyromania. I was told that earlier in the day 
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there had been another fire, on the top floor, in the 
room where a serious fire broke out twelve days ago. 


At dinner time (Pauline cooked a terrific chicken 
curry, using, donated food), I talked with Mike and a few 
others about the question of fire protection. We decided 
to try to organise a system of night vigils to reduce the 
risk of a tragedy. 


I also talked with Arthur for a while, in his froon. 
He is a difficult person to understand, really. He is 
very articulate and thoughtful, and must have been a very 
helpful and effective member of the squat before he sank 
into his present mood of disillusion and contempt. At 
one point he told me frankly, "I hate everybody here", 
and when I asked him why he stayed, he replied that he 
couldn't really explain, that sometimes he just wanted to 
go but that this place was part of his life and that he 
had this notion of staying "until the end”. 


For once, I slept in the office by the front gate, 
because there is a clock in there and I wanted to get up 
early in the morning. Around 1.00 a.m., I heard sounds 
of "fire, fire!" from the first floor. I rushed to the 
first floor and found that Fred's room was in flames. It 
Was a terrifying vision. People were running around in 
all directions, shouting and panicking. I immediately 
realised that we wouldn't be able to control this one, so 
I rushed down again, shouted "fire, fire!" at the top of 
my voice (the acoustics in the staircase are excellent, 
and I knew I would be heard throughout the building), and 
then dashed to the phone-box across the road to call the 
fire brigade. 


Then I went back and helped to evacuate the 
building. All sorts of people were still fast asleep in 
their rooms, unaware of what was going on. Those who 
were drunk or stoned were the hardest ones to deal with. 
As I reached the top floor I found that it was filled 
with suffocating smoke. By that time the police were 
already rushing up the stairs, and I heard them shouting, 
"get down, get down", so I took this as an excuse to turn 
back sheepishly and obey their instructions to get out. 
But I heard later that others went ahead and_ took 
considerable risks to help people out of their rooms on 
the third floor. I also heard that Chris and Ray went 
right through the flames past Fred's room to rescue Dave, 
who was stuck in his room on the other side of the fire 
and was also limping. Where they found the courage to do 
this, I just don't know. 


Outside the building I found that most of us had 
already gathered on the pavement, and that the fire 
brigade had just arrived. We watched the _ fire 
helplessly. We were terrified at the thought that 
someone might be stuck in the building, and made great 
efforts to figure out who was missing. I noticed that 
Marianne was the most useful informant - she seemed to 


know exactly who had been where at the time when the fire 
started. Eddie's name came up again and again. Someone 
said that she had seen him come out of his room, and then 
go back in again. The thought that we might lose him was 
unbearable. One by one, the missing individuals made 
their appearance through the smoke, helped by the fire 
brigade. But Eddie was still nowhere to be seen. 


Meanwhile, there was much agitation on the pavement. 
Derek, the Scotsman, was screaming for his friend Donald, 
and calling the firemen "English bastards". A journalist 
was running around, trying to put a story together, and 
to find his way through the three different versions of 
the facts that Fred gave him (Fred was drunk beyond 
redemption). [Later a ludicrous account of the event 
appeared in a local paper, stating that three people had 
been hurt and that the building had no fire escapes.] A 
distinct smell of hash was floating around. The dogs 
were wandering about in a daze. 


And I was convinced that everything was over, that 
the dream wasS coming to an end, that we would never be 
allowed in the building again. I looked at this little 
chunk of humanity huddled together on the pavement, at 
all those faces that were now a cherished part of my life 
and that might vanish out of sight the next day. It was 
devastating. 


I was also terribly anxious about Eddie. But 
finally I saw him from a distance, mixing with the crowd. 
I rushed to him and told him how happy I was to see him 
and asked him how he had managed to get out. He smiled 
and said, “in a. helicop'er" 


Saturday, September 9 


The police and the fire brigade refused to let us 
back into the building, and told us that anyone who went 


back would be arrested. They wouldn't even let us get 
blankets from inside. ‘They just locked the building and 
went, with the fire brigade and the journalists. SO 


there we were, out in the cold, some of us without shoes 
Or a shirt, wondering what was going to happen next. 


St Mark's was closed and there was no hope of 
Spending the night there.-: I went up to Christchurch and 
banged on the door a few times but nobody replied. I was 
about to go when John, the watchman, appeared with 
nothing on but a pair of shorts, and asked me angrily 
What the hell I was doing there at that time of the 
Night. I explained the situation, and asked if we could 
Possibly spend the night in the hall of the church, but 
he was very reticent, and said that he couldn't let us in 
Without asking the vicar, and that in any case the vicar 
Was not likely to let us in because the last time they 
had helped someone from the Belgrave the candles had been 
nicked. I didn't insist and went’ back, helpless. 
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Fifteen minutes later .John appeared on the scene, 
and said that everything considered he was quite willing 
to ask the vicar, who happened to be spending the night 
in Christchurch. The vicar immediately accepted, and the 
two of them hurriedly removed all valuable ‘property fron 
the hall while I went to fetch my friends. Then the 
vicar went back to bed, but John stayed up with us and I 
have to say that he was absolutely wonderful, helping us 
in every possible way. Nancy Kershaw was with us too, 
working tirelessly. 


For the first time, a strong bond seemed to unite us 
all. We were all in the same boat, sleeping together in 
one room; on the floor, exhausted, not knowing what the 
next day would bring. After a short snooze and a round 
of tea, we debated whether or not to go back into the 
building in the morning. Everyone wanted to go back, but 
some of us (particularly those who were wanted by the 
police) were anxious to know the likely consequences. So 
we got in touch with a friendly lawyer and worked out all 
the legal details. 


At dawn Richard and I sneaked into the building to 
fetch what was left of Pauline's chicken curry. On the 
way back, we saw a van delivering bread to the bakery 
round the corner and we asked the driver whether we could 
buy a couple of loaves of bread from him. He said sorry, 
he couldn't spare any bread, but later caught up with us 
and said that if we wanted we could have a whole bag of 
the left-over bread which he collects from the bakeries 
to feed to pigs. 


At 7.00 a.m. we woke everybody up and fed them<a 
terrific breakfast of chicken curry and pig foed. Then I 
explained the legal situation, that we were very unlikely 
to be arrested but that it could not be ruled out. It 
Was agreed that no pressure would be put on anyone to go 
back, and that those who wanted to go would go there and 
then, together. 


We departed in the morning drizzle, with the dogs, 
the chicken curry, the pig food, and, I fear, what looked 
to me like some of the blankets kindly supplied by the 
Church for the night. It waS an amazing procession of 
dossers and beggars and hippies, exhausted by the lack of 
sleep and the emotions, clothed at random, but resolutely 
going home. 


We got into the building through the side door, and 
decided to meet in the common room after giving everyone 
Fifteen minutes to check the state of their belongings. 
We took the "PEOPLE NOT PROFIT" banner down, and put it 
on the front gate, along with the legal notice that used 
to be at the back. Then we put a padlock on the front 
gate, on top of the police's padlock. I recognised ny 
handwriting on the legal notice - it was like being back 


to the feverish beginnings of seven months ago, with 
different comrades. 


. Meanwhile, Ray and Richard proceeded to board up the 
area that had been demolished by the fire, and to knock 
down the windows of that area, which threatened to fall 
on the heads of passers-by. These elementary precautions 
didn't seem to have occurred to the fire brigade. 


A few minutes later we gathered in the common room. 
We all agreed that the first thing to do was to have a 
"kip". After that we started clearing the building, 
mopping the water, helping Dave and Fred (who have lost 
all their belongings in the fire) to settle into new 
rooms. Those who had not come early in the morning came 
later in the day. Some decided, quite understandably, to 
leave the squat. Several supporters visited us. 


All along, I was convinced that the fire brigade 
would demand immediate evacuation of the building. I had 
no hope that we would be able to resist eviction, and I 
supported the repossession of the building mainly as a 
befitting finale to this grand story of non-violent 
direct action. I wandered around the building, heart- 
broken. Most of the doors having been kicked in by the 
fire brigade, I had the chance to see the inside of all 
the rooms. Once again I was struck by the love that had 
been put in arranging them, in making them comfortable, 
in bringing them to life with colours, plants, pictures 
of loved ones. Once again I thought that this place had 
truly been a "home" for the homeless, a refuge for young 
lovers, a place where so much friendship had grown. It 
had been a home because, when you came down in the 
morning, you found a dog playing in the corridor with a 
tennis ball, the mail being delivered, tea on the stove, 
laughter or perhaps screams in the background, and 


someone to greet. I thought of all the companions I was 
about to lose in one merciless farewell - Pauline, Eddie, 
Marianne, Richard, Craig, Steve, Julian, Donald,... I 


started crying. 


I went for a walk in the park across the road, to 
find some relief. The sky was grey and melancholy. I 
saw an old man take a bag of crumbs out of his pocket and 
feed the birds. I thought to myself, "why is this man 
doing this, why except out of: love, except if he cares 
for these little birds who will never be able to do 
anything for him in return?". And had we not tried to 
live together in the same way, with nothing to keep our 
boat afloat but the care we had for each other? Had we 
not provided a fertile ground for this basic human 
instinct, in a world with all its values turned upside 
down? Why, why did it have to end so miserably? I cried 


again. 
I cried even more when I considered how, all along, 


the homeless seemed to have been "abandoned" by almost 
everybody - by the council and the churches, by the night 
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shelters and the day centres, by the anarchists and the 
Christians, and even by those who had started the whole 
thing but had then stood by not knowing what to do next. 
The council had tied its own hands in bureaucratic knots. 
The churches were worried about their candles being 
nicked. The social workers and the - charitable 
organisations working "with" the homeless had found the 
whole project an embarrassment. Those who had launched 
it now had other things to do (including me, most of the 
time since January). The anarchists and the socialists 
had taken little interest in this allegedly "a-political" 
community, except for claiming in their magazines (of 
which they would occasionally leave a pile on our door- 
Steps, sometimes with a few loaves of bread) that our 
project proved their point. The Christians had not 
recognised the people with whom Jesus had lived. Of 
course, many people had "helped". There had been a lot 
Of good will. Money had been given, and blankets, food, 
furniture, goodies of all kinds. But if one considered 
how much all this represented, at the end of the day, 
compared to the real needs of the people who lived there, 
it seemed very little. They had done everything 
themselves. 


I also cried because, meanwhile, there was a lot of 
tension building up inside the squat, and I couldn't bear 
the thought that the whole thing would end with people 
getting at each others’ throats. One source of tension 
was a diversity of suspicions about who was responsible 
for the fire. It was widely believed that the fire had 
been started intentionally, and a visit of the CID 
confirmed (so I am told) that it was a case of arson. 
Given that we had three fires on the same day, this 
verdict sounds plausible, though in the particular case 
of the third fire it also seems plausible to me that 
Fred, who was drunk that night, caused the fire by 
accident (he was in his room when it all started). 
Anyway, most people are convinced that the pyromaniac is 
still among us. Several names came up, and many promises 
that if the arsonist was found, he would be beaten to 
death, knifed, and even "crucified". 


The other source of tension is that several people 
seem to have got it into their heads that they were going 
to “take charge” of the squat. We are going through a 
temporary organisational vacuum, and this combined with 
the atmosphere of emergency has convinced them that the 
time is ripe for a take-over. One of the candidates is 
Mel, who, it is said, will come and call a meeting 
tomorrow morning at 10.00 to explain the new "regime". 
Another is Max, who has already been disruptive on 
several occasions. Max is quite friendly and _ sociable 
most of the time, but he can also be authoritarian and 
violent (he used to be a mercenary in the French army, 
and fought in Algeria and Beirut before being court- 
martialled). He lives in "The Lodge" across the backyard 
With his great friend Skum, a chap who strikes me as 
being more mature and positive in spite of his own 
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fondness for knives, machetes and para-military attire. 
This evening Max has made a lot of noise about the fact 
that from now on he was "in charge". Whether Mel and Max 
are acting together, or whether they are rivals, I didn't 
understand. In any case, these despotic attitudes are 
quite disturbing. 


I know for a fact that I have not been the only one 
to cry today. 


Sunday, September 10 


Yesterday's anxieties mow seem like a distant 
nightmare. Today we are making a new start. For the 
first time since she told me that she wouldn't do the 
washing-up, Marianne was full of life, and she spent the 
whole morning peeling potatoes and tidying the. kitchen, 
with a beautiful smile on her face. We were expecting 
Mel at 10.00 a.m., but he didn't come (I am not very 
Surprised; he tends to get carried away and it is not the 
first time that his bragging comes to naught). The 
spirit of unity that had emerged on Friday survived 
yesterday's tensions. 


Ray and I went to see the police and the fire 
brigade, to find out what their intentions were. The 
police said that they were "not interested", that they 
had instructions to avoid confrontations with squatters 
and that they wouldn't lift a finger to evict us unless 
they had orders from the fire brigade or the council to 
do so. The person we talked to from the fire brigade 
referred us to the Fire Protection Services, and said 
that it was not impossible that the building would be 
evacuated, but that in his own opinion it was unlikely. 


We were due to have a meeting at 6.00 p.m. There 
were several crucial decisions to take in order to 
reorganise ourselves on a sound basis, and I foolishly 
anticipated my participation to be important (given the 
active role I had played during and after the fire). But 
when I came to the common room at 6.00, I was delighted 
to find that the meeting had already started, and that 
everything seemed to be going like clockwork. Max, who 
bears a heavy responsibility for the failure of the last 
two meetings, was not there. A number of important 
decisions were taken. Dave is to start collecting the 
rent, and those who haven't paid by next Sunday will have 
to explain why at the weekly meeting. Pauline and 
Barbara are to be in charge of the kitchen (this strikes 
me as an excellent decision). Martin and I are to liaise 
with the council. Flowers are to be bought for Nancy 
Kershaw, to thank her for what she did on Friday. And so 
on. All this is good stuff, with a nice and effective 
decentralisation of responsibilities. Touch wood. 


The ony decision I didn't like was that of setting 
up a six-member "security team" of six people, with Og 
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and Max as the main figures. But I don't think that this 
is part of a conspiracy to take over (Og has been keeping 
a rather low profile since the failure of Tim Sailor's 
“second coming"). More plausibly, they just like to play 
the para-commandos. Their main duty will be to organise 
a twenty-four hour patrolling of the building for fire 


surveillance, which is very important. After the 
meeting, Og put a padlock on the front gate with obvious 
satisfaction. "Back to normal", he said. 


My spirits are back to normal, too. 


Monday, September 11 


Spent all day, from 6.00 in the morning until 1.00 
in the night, helping to move mountains of donated 
furniture from Camden to No 1, Clapham Road. 


There waS an ominous incident in the morning, 
involving Max. I was about to go through the door and 
get into the van to Camden when I saw Max shouting at 
Adam in the corridor and threatening him with a 
ridiculously large wooden hammer, an object that seemed 
to come straight out of a cartoon, with a head as large 
as two shoe-boxes, so heavy that Max needed both hands to 
lift it. I went up to them and started trying to pacify 
Max, but his immediate reaction was to turn his anger and 
his hammer on me. Among other things he accused me of 
having “stabbed him in the back" by moving the entrance 
from the side door to the front gate in his absence. I 
tried to explain to him why I had done this, and that I 
had consulted Skum (who is also in the "security team"), 
but he was really wild and told me that I had no business 
to reply when he spoke. Since I didn't shut up, he swung 
the. hammer in my direction, but fortunately too short to 
hit more than the tip of my hands (I think he just wanted 
to frighten me). There was obviously little point in 
arguing, so I just shrugged my shoulders, walked past him 
and started making my way towards the front gate. He was 
following me, hammer in hand, shouting, and I thought, 
“one blow of this hammer, and he can crack my head like a 
nut", but it seemed unlikely that he would do so and 
after what’ seemed like an interminable journey I reached 
the gate and got into the van. 


This incident put me off, and I later found myself 
wondering how an end could somehow be put to Max's 
problematic presence in the squat. I even wished he had 
been taken through the door by those who were standing 
around when he threatened to hit me. But on reflection I 
am glad that he has another chance. 


An inspector from the Fire Brigade came. We took 
him round the building, and he was obviously not 
impressed by our fire protection system. Like the 
Environmental Health chaps, he kept asking us: "Who is 
your leader? Who is in charge?”". But he was very 
friendly and sympathetic, and he told us exactly what we 
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should expect. He said that he would make a 
conscientious report, stating clearly that the building 
was a serious fire hazard, and that his superiors would 
have to make appropriate recommendations. He did not 
rule out our being evicted, but emphasised that we were 
"living in a political hot potato" because of the 
coverage we've had in the press, and that everything else 
would be tried before taking that step. 


Without wishing to deny that the building is not 
terribly safe, I believe that the real problem lies less 
in the physical characteristics of the building than in 
the unmet needs of the people who live tkere. In terms 
of physical characteristics, it is true that we are 
hopelessly short of fire-fighting equipment, but on the 
other hand there are wide and clear fire escapes all over 
the place, and also wide staircases and corridors. The 
deeper problem is that there are all sorts of people here 
who have special and unattended handicaps - old people 
who can't walk fast, people who go to bed drunk and don't 
hear alarms, people who lack the sense to blow out a 
candle before going to sleep. Nor does the fact that we 
remain deprived of electricity and a decent water supply 
have much to do with the physical characteristics of the 
building as such. The "fire safety problem" is a social 
problem. 


The gate is wide open again, and the "security team" 
is already slackening its supervision. "Back to normal". 


When I came home at 1.00 in the morning, I found 
Craig and Fred on duty for the night. Craig was fast 
asleep by the gate. Fred was fed up with having to watch 
on his own, and complained that he didn't even have a 
torch to patrol the building. I went up to my: room and 
wondered whether I should stay up. I looked through the 
Window of the corridor to other parts of the building, 
and since everything looked quiet I told myself that’ I 
could relax and go to sleep. But as I was about to enter 
my room, I noticed that there was a candle burning next 
door. I decided to have a look around the building after 
all, and Fred joined me. We discovered five candles 
burning in different rooms, and in one case at least the 
occupant was asleep. And this is not to mention the fact 
that the maniac who started last Friday's fire may still 
be around, waiting for another opportunity. What on 
earth are we supposed to do? 


Tuesday, September 12 


Was out most of the day. In the evening, Dave told 
me that the Fire Brigade had been around and that they 
Propose to request us to seal off the top two floors as 
well as the basement, and to put pressure on the council 
to spend some money on improving the building. For legal 
reasons, their ability to put pressure on the council 
would, once again, depend on our getting a licence from 
the owner. 
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In the evening, we had a visit from Anna Gupta and 
Mark Chapman. We had a great time chatting with Pauline 
and Craig in their room. Pauline, one of the youngest 
among us, is on the whole adorable, even if she has a 
rather strong personality and can be a real pain at times 
- as happened when she drove Peter a way. Her enormously 
fat body and her filthy clothes give here a slightly 
repulsive appearance, but if you get to know her you feel 
like hugging her. And her physique is perfectly suited 
to her new role of kitchen matron, which she is 
performing with great success so far. 


Max seems to have come off his high horse. I Said 
hello when I met him and he grumbled something back. It 
occurred to me that he has been here for a long tine, 
without major incident, so there iS no reason why it 
should not continue that way. 


Wednesday, September 13 


Today at 6.00 p.m. we were expecting Rachel Webb, 
councillor of Lambeth, and Arnold Porter, for a 
discussion of what needs to be done regarding the fire 


safety situation. Just as Rachel and Arnold arrived, we 
heard loud shouts of "catch him!", “shut the gate!”", 
"Kill him!", and the like. A few seconds later Mussa 


zoomed past us with a haggard face, as if he was running 
for his life, followed by a highly excited cavalcade of 
youngsters who nearly trampled on Rachel. 


I started running after them, through the door and 
across the street, and figured out that for some reason 
or other they wanted to beat Mussa up. Rob was leading 
the hunt, and Max was close on his heels. After a few 
minutes they caught up with Mussa, and started hitting 
him with a plank and with their fists. I had a hard time 
trying to restrain both of them at the same time, and Max 
kept threatening to beat me up as well. The passers-by 
were bemused, and the situation seemed quite hopeless 
until. a group of muscular black men came around and told 
Rob and Max to call it a day. They didn't seem to have 
hit Mussa too viciously, though his mouth was bleeding 
badly. 


Later I learnt what the fuss was all about. Mussa 
is a black boy who turned up at the door only two days 
ago, when I happened to be at the gate. He told me that 
he needed a place to stay immediately and that he was 
even prepared to pay his weekly rent straightaway if 
necessary. He looked a bit strange but on the whole I 
liked him and since we never refuse hospitality to anyone 
I gave him a bed and a blanket and some food. _ Later he 
was seen wandering around the building aimlessly, and 
behaving like a bit of a lunatic. Today, I am told, he 
asked Louise for a light and after she refused he 
suddenly hit her hard in the stomach. Louise is pregnant 
and has already had three miscarriages. Rob, her boy- 


friend, flew into a violent rage when he learnt what 
Mussa had done. After beating up Mussa, he called an 
ambulance and took Louise to the hospital. But she has 


miscarried again. 


This is the first incident of actual violence that I 
have witnessed myself since I came more than a month ago. 
To put things in perspective, I should mention that the 
beating was not a severe one, that the offence was 
obviously very serious, that Rob and Louise don't live in 
the squat, and that the beating took place in the street 
(outside the control of the community). All the same, 
what happened to Louise herself is horrifying. 


By the time this whole incident came to an end, the 
meeting had already started, and Rachel and Arnold were 
explaining the position of the council, the requirements 
of the Fire Brigade, and the crucial need for a licence. 
Arnold and Rachel's commitment to the squat is wonderful, 
but will the council really be able to get its act 
together? And when? The next crucial date is September 
26th, when Arnold's proposals will be submitted to the 
Housing Committee, hopefully with an assurance from the 
owner or his agent that a licence is to be granted 


shortly. 


Meanwhile we still have no loos, no electricity, and 
the garbage is still piling up in the backyard. 


And of course, there is the short-term fire 


protection problem. All these plans of improvement are 
fine, and it may be that they are the only lasting 
solution in sight. But meanwhile we live in a matchbox, 
perhaps even a matchbox inhabited by a pyromaniac. The 


night vigils go some way towards solving the problem, but 
only a short way. 


Thursday, September 14 


Out all day. Came back at 3.00 a.m. Then had a 
long chat with Alex, who was on night duty. I really 
like him. He is a simple man without pretensions and 
With a good heart, never mind if he gets into a fight 
once in a while and if he is "the biggest thief on earth" 
(his own words). I never cease to discover with 
amazement how, when it comes to the "better self”, 
everyone here is immensely likeable. Even Og or Mel or 
Max. 


Friday, September 15 


Went to the London Electricity Board in the morning 
to enquire about the possibility of an electricity 
Connection (we are not inclined to wait for the council 
for that). When I came back, I learnt that there had 
been yet another fire, this time in Craig and Pauline's 
room. Of course, everyone was convinced that it was 
arson again. According to Craig, someone set fire to one 
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part of his room even as he was sleeping in the other 
part. Further, Og claims to Know exactly who was in the 
building at that time, and among the few names on his 
list is Richard, who was immediately singled out by Dave 
as the likely culprit. So by the time Richard came back 
in the afternoon (after finally getting his first social 
security payment), he had become suspect number one. To 
make things worse, as soon as he arrived he triumphantly 
showed some publications he had just brought back fron 
the Freedom bookshop, including a detailed ‘"do-it- 
yourself" manual on how to sabotage nuclear power plants. 
Awful timing. 


I for one am not completely convinced that it is 
arson again. In this case there is little evidence of 
it. There are often many candles burning in Pauline and 
Craig's room (which has no window), and it is all too 
plausible that an accident happened and that they tried 
to get away with blaming someone else. Fortunately, the 
fire was: extinguished without any need to call the Fire 
Brigade. 


This new fire marked another setback in the life of 
the squat. Several residents left in disgust or fear. 
There are only forty of us left now. And among those who 
are staying, the morale is low. The place is getting 
dirty again, and no-one seems to have enough motivation 
to pick up a mop or a brush. Very few people turned up 
for dinner tonight, and those who did chewed their 
potatoes and parsnips in silence, in the darkness of the 
kitchen, wondering again and again - “who did it?". 


When I came back at 2.00 a.m., there was no-one on 
night duty and the door was closed. Max and Skum were 
supposed to be on duty, but they were away at a festival. 
I had to get in through a window. I found Jeff hanging 
around in the kitchen and talked with him for a while. 
Jeff is not the most popular figure in the squat - some 
even’ accuse him of having stolen things from other 
people's rooms. He tends to keep aloof, and rarely helps 
around or participates in meetings. But he is not a bad 
boy. Tonight he was in a reflective mood and told me how 
he had been in "care" from the age of eight, and how at 
the age of nineteen his future doesn't seem too bright. 
He has a deep sense of failure and doesn't know what to 
dotwith his iife. 


This is a rare occasion when I have learnt about 
someone's past. Usually people here don't ask you 
questions about where you used to live and what you used 
to do - you are taken for what you are now and treated as 
Such. So far no-one has asked me, for instance, what I 
have been doing in London for the last three years or 
where I go in the evenings. Since I observe the sane 
discretion, I find myself knowing very little about who 
the veople who live here really are and what they have 
been up to in the past. For that, I have to look at 
newspaper cuttings - journalists have found out a lot of 
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things that remain mystery to me during their flying 
visits to the squat. 


Saturday, September 16 


The squat started coming back to life again today. 
Pauline managed to cook a good meal and we decided to 
have a general clean-up tomorrow. Though the numbers are 
down, it is clear that those who stayed are the more 
committed ones, and if there are no further fires I think 
that we have a good chance of pulling ourselves together. 


It is interesting that the fires have scared off 
many more men than women. In fact, most of the women 
have stayed (the main exceptions, apart from the passing 
travellers, have been a few young women who obviously had 
other options). I can't help feeling that this is 
because the squat provides homeless women with a more 
secure and friendly environment than they would be able 
to find in most other places. Except for the awful thing 
that happened to Louise the other day, I am not aware of 
any incident of sexual harassment having occurred since I 
came, and any such incident would almost certainly be a 
source of extremely strong resentment from everyone 
(there were two cases in February, both of which resulted 
in the immediate "expulsion" of the offender). 


Apart from Marianne, at the moment. all the female 
members of the squat live here with a "“boy-friend" or 
"husband" of some sort (there have been single women, or 
groups of women, in the past). Some of these 
companionships spring from the most improbable romances. 
If I were a young woman, I really don't think that I 
would easily fall in love with characters like Bobby, 
Muzzy or Craig - all of whom are rather thick, immature, 
unreliable, and heavily into drugs. But the striking 
thing is that all three of them have very gifted and 
delightful girl-friends (respectively Rachel, Sarah and 


Pauline). And their relationships are astonishingly 
enduring, in spite of regular and sometimes bitter 
quarrels. The most resilient couple consists of Rachel 


and Bobby, who met here a few days after the squat took 
off last January, and who have been passionately in love 
ever since (they hardly ever leave each other). 
Unfortunately, the general tensions that we have had to 
cope with since the fire seem to have reflected on these 
relationships, and I sense widening cracks in some of 


them. 


A notice was posted on the notice-board today by the 
Fire Brigade, explaining in detail what has to be done to 
meet minimal safety requirements. The only part of these 
instructions that we can carry out is the evacuation of 
the top two floors. The rest involves a lot of 
expenditure and depends crucially ‘on the _ council's 
financial help. 


Sunday, September 17 
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Today's clean-up was extremely successful, and gave 
all of us a further boost. Everyone who was around 
participated, and by the end of the day the whole 
building was in good shape again - in spite of a nearly 
total absence of proper cleaning equipment. MThe top two 
floors were cleared and sealed off, except that Arthur 
insists on staying in his room on the second floor. His 
argument is that the notice of che Fire Brigade anly 
contains "recommendations", that there is no point in 
carrying one of them out if the others depend on the 
council, and that his room is the safest one in the 
building. 


By: now, Dave is more or less in the same position as 


Peter waS a month ago. He collects the rent, and is 
usually the first person that people consult when a 
problem arises or a visitor turns up. But Dave is a much 


less "prominent" figure than Peter used to be, partly 
because there are several other active figures around - 
Pauline, Barbara, Og, Max, myselt, Arthur and Richard in 


Some ways, and a few others. And Dave acts essentially 
as a dedicated coordinator, without attempting in any way 
to impose his authority on anyone. Let's hope he lasts 


.longer than Peter. 


Looking back on aC, the way Peter literally 
"vanished" without warning was worthy of someone who was 
said to have been an actor. He had an argument with 
Pauline, freaked out when she made the absurd accusation 
that he was drinking the rent, and walked straight 
through the door. None of us has ever seen him again 
Since. He didn't even go up to his room, and all his 
belongings went up in flames when we had the fire. God 
knows where he is now and what he is doing. 


I slept in the afternoon, and unfortunately woke up 
only after the weekly meeting. But from what I heard, it 
was a short and quiet meeting and no major decisions were 
taken. People were exhorted once again to pay their 
rent. So far only a few have paid. Some swear that they 
will pay if others pay. Others complain that we are not 
getting three meals a day so why should we pay five 
pounds? But it's hard to buy food if there is no money 
in the cash box. 


In the evening I had a brief chat with Michael Keen 
of Christchurch. I learnt that he was "discreetly" 
helping a few of the more reliable people in the squat 
(led by Arthur, and including Dave, Jerry, Marianne and 
Andy) to form a housing cooperative and get proper 
accomodation. This is not a bad idea, except that it will 
take the cream away from the squat. He feels that the 
squat itself will not last, because "it's not practical”. 


Monday, September 18 
Out all day. 


Tuesday, September 19 


Life goes on peacefully at No 1, Clapham Road. We 
seem to be slowly recovering from the trauma of the fire. 
The numbers are limited but those who decided to stay 
tend to get on well with each other. Sometimes the 
atmosphere is depressing, with a feeling that the place 
has been deserted and that it will never be the same 
again. But often it takes little to make things look 
much brighter - a bit of sweeping, tea on the stove, and 
a lot of chatting. 


Five more have left. But there are new faces too, 
for the first time since the fire. 


Wednesday, September 20 


Today we have made further progress on the way to 


recovery. Richard spent hours meticulously sorting the 
carrots, spuds, breads, parsnips and other goodies 
recently delivered in large quantities by the .Simon 
Community. He kept the rotting vegetables for Nancy 


Kershaw for her compost, and stored the rotting fruit on 
the top floor to make wine. He obviously enjoyed himself 
and did a great job of rearranging and refurbishing the 
kitchen. In the evening’ he cooked a splendid vegetable 
curry. 


The spirit of cooperation comes and goes like a 
virus, and today there was a wave of other initiatives. 
Skum announced that he was going to organise a barbecue. 
Arthur (who seems to be taking renewed interest in the 
life of the squat these days, and even told me that after 
all he was going to move from the second floor "to keep 
the peace") put a notice on the notice-board about the 
Surgery that he has just arranged for us with the help of 
SHHARP. Dave posted a notice about recent developments 
in our dealings with the council, and I added something 
about the electricity. 


Through these small things, and the many other 
positive vibrations of a friendly day, togetherness 
grows. And a community builds up. When I left the squat 
in the. early evening, I had the familiar, deep feeling of 
happiness that I get when the squat is “doing well". I 
ove being able to walk away with peace in my heart, 
knowing that those who stay behind will look cheerfully 
after themselves (and each other) and deal creatively 
with the problems that may arise. I love knowing that, 
on days like this, they, too, are happy. 


Thursday, September 21 


Today the spirits were low. Most of the squatters 
get their social security money on Thursday, and 
immediately after that many get hopelessly pissed, so the 
day tends to be lonely and the evening rowdy. The 
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weather was rainy (so much for Skum's barbecue) and the 
Squat wore a deserted look until the drunkards turned up. 


To make things worse, I heard Richard declare for 
the first time ever that he was fed up with doing all the 
donkey work while others messed around. "Now", said he, 
"I'm going t..€..t.. going te enjoy m..m..m... going tg 
enjoy myself the whole... the whole.. the whole.. enjoy 
myself the whole day and c..certainly not do any work", 
I really can't blame him, but I hope that he is not going 
to stick to this resolution. 


I also met Julian in Kennington Park. He was tenser 
than ever. He left the squat a few days ago, but now 
feels that this was "jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire", and complains that the chap he now lives with is 
"a neurotic”, who talks all the time and smashes things 
around. He is desperate, doesn’t -know where to go, but 
rules out coming back to the squat. (There is an 
objective reason for this, aside from the whole question 
of cultural alienation. At the time of the fire, Julian 
was in possession of the eighty pounds that we _ had 
withdrawn from our account to pay the water bill and buy 
some cleaning equipment. Later, he claimed that someone 
had taken advantage of the confusion, during the night of 
the fire, to pinch the money from under his mattress. 
This was a rather gross story, given that his room was on 
the top floor, where people were desperately running for 


their lives when the fire broke out. The issue was 
discussed at a meeting, and it was decided that Julian 
would be requested to produce the money. He left soon 
after. j 


Pauline too was in a disconsolate mood. She spent a 
large part of the morning sitting silently in the 
kitchen, in a state of apparent shock. When I asked her 
what was the matter, she just replied, "Craig fucked off 
with me giro". Pauline and Craig are common-law husband 

. and wife, and have a common social security number. 
Today Craig collected the money and disappeared. Pauline 
Said she didn't want to see him ever again. 


On top of all this, there was a ferocious quarrel in 
the evening between Bobby and "fat Steve", both of whon 
were completely drunk. Both were shouting things like "I 
don't want to fight him - he's my mate", but they seemed 
to think that they had to fight, for some obscure reason 
apparently connected with Rachel (Bobby's girl-friend). 
Eddie’ wasn't around this time to defuse the tension with 
a cheeky joke, but "Ringo" soon appeared on the scene. 
Ringo, who used to live with us, is a shy fellow with a 
baby face, but he has colossal strength and the 
reputation of being afraid of nothing (he spent some time 
in a military prison before being kicked out of the 
army). He grabbed Steve and Bobby by the neck like two 
rabbits, one in each hand, and told them calmly that if 
they carried on fighting he would smash their heads 


against each other. They were paralysed with fear and 
the peace was restored. 


Friday, September 22 


Today we pulled ourselves together again. The place 
was a real mess in the morning, but we had a massive 
clean-up and by mid-day things looked bright and lively. 
The sound of a recorder could even be heard in the 
corridors, as Barbara was teaching Pauline a few tunes. 


In the afternoon, we had a flying visit from Linda 
Belos (a local councillor who used to be the leader of 
Lambeth Council), flanked by Rachel Webb, Arnold Porter, 
Jan Clive, Nancy Kershaw and: Ian McGowan. Linda led a 
hurried tour of the place, declared her full support for 
this project, and made promises. Viewed from inside the 
whole troup looked like a bit of a joke, but they all 
mean well and - who knows - they might even produce some 
results in the end. I nagged Arnold Porter once again on 
the question of garbage removal, and he promised to do 
something about it immediately. 


We are all anxiously. waiting for the results of the 
Housing Committee meeting on Tuesday. But personally I 
don't care too much for the ambitious improvement plans 
of the council, except for the fire protection measures, 
Garbage collection, drainage, and (perhaps) electricity 
are our priorities. The rest, I think, matters little. 
In fact, I can see some danger of the whole idea 
backfiring badly. The worst scenario would be something 


like this. The council spends a lot of money on 
providing us with hot water, electricity, showers, loos, 
and what not. But all these facilities soon get 


vandalised, and then the council turns around and says: 
"We tried to help you, and look at the mess you've made”. 
And the whole Belgrave Homeless Project is branded as a 
failure, when in fact it isn't. This is not to mention 
the fact that internally the atmosphere could also get 
poisoned as the comforts attract all sorts of cranks and 
sharks, management problems get more complex and 
authoritarian structures creep in. 


So far we have managed to stick’ to the system of 
night watches, partly thanks’ to the dynamism of the 
“security team" headed by Max and Og. The side door 
(which is now used as the entrance rather than the front 
gate) is closed during the night, but there is always 
Someone by the door to let:people in. Today, when I came 
back at 3.00 a.m., I found a lively party of card-players 
(which included Og) in the watch room. They gambled all 
night and stopped only at 10.00 a.m. 


Saturday, September 23 


Another sweet day, with a good atmosphere most of 
the time. I tidied up the kitchen with Dave and Richard 
in the morning. Richard, who loves cooking and getting 
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generally absorbed in food matters, prepared a superb 
bubble-and-squeak with yesterday's left-overs. This was 
supposed to be his breakfast, but he instinctively 
divided it into three portions, one for Dave, one for me, 
and one for himself. Then a girl called Wendy, a friend 
of Skum and Max who joined us a few days ago, turned up 
and asked Richard whether she could taste his bubble-and- 
squeak. She seemed completely stoned and after he handed 
her his plate she .proceeded to eat more than half of it 
with an absent look and a radiant smile. Poor Richard 
was looking quite discomfited but he didn't say anything 
and only sighed with relief when she eventually decided 
to stop this gluttony and gave him the remnants without 
as much as a word of thanks. 


Dane (the guy who was at the gate with Marianne on 
the first day) turned up this morning after several weeks 
of absence. He came out of prison yesterday, got 
terribly pissed to celebrate and the same evening ended 
up in the nick again (he must have got into a fight, or 
something like that). He was taken to court this morning 
and given bail on the understanding that he was living in 
“rented accomodation", that he was not to go near a pub 
and that he would stay "at home" between 9.00 p.m. and 
6.00 a.m. He thought he had really taken the judge for a 
ride and was very amused. He asked me whether there were 
any T-shirts around and I showed him something I thought 
was quite good-looking, plain blue, but he hated it and 
later I saw him wearing a horrid printed T-shirt with 
some kind of satanic design and a few ugly words about 
death, hell and sex. Dane really dresses like a baddie 
(military boots, tattered jeans, abominable T-shirt, 
macho tattoos and Mohican hairstyle), and he is 
definitely not inclined to let anyone tread-on his toes, 
but he is also one of the most delightful fellows around. 
He always pays his rent, and this time he even 
volunteered to pay ten pounds on his return from prison. 
I like him a lot and I am glad that he is back. 


Met Nick in the street. He left a couple of days 
ago after being let down by a woman he had just fallen in 
love with. He had slit himself all over his chest, 
perhaps to impress her, and looked even more of a wreck 
than usual. Nick is a sad case of a young bloke full of 
potential and good will, but increasingly destroyed by 
alochol and drugs. 


I dreamt of being caught in a fire, for the fourth 
time since the nightmare of two weeks ago. I asked a few 
others whether they had similar dreams, and they all said 
yes. 


Sunday, September 24 


When I came down in the morning I found Eddie and 
Marianne sitting gloomily in the kitchen, surrounded by 
litter and beer cans and remnants of food, waiting for 
people to get up and for the squat to come to life. fMThis 
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is a familiar, cheerless scene. But it didn't take long 
to transform the atmosphere - I swept the floor, Eddie 
prepared some tea and Marianne brought her radio and 
turned it so loud (she's a bit hard of hearing) that the 
squat was soon filled with the sound of joyful hymns. A 
good atmosphere persisted throughout the. day. 


Brother Adrian brought us ‘food last night - 
mountains of bread, carrots, potatoes, and vegetables of 
all sorts. He collects outdated food from Marks and 
Spencers for the Simon Community and once in a while 
delivers a van-load of it here. He has been coming every 
Saturday for the last three weeks, and these deliveries 
have played a crucial role in, enabling us to keep cooking 
at least one good meal every day - almost invariably a 
vegetable stew or curry - in spite of the fact that very 
few people pay their rent. Brother Adrian's deliveries 
are topped up by small purchases from whatever rent gets 
collected, left-over vegetables and fruit from a local 
shop, some scavenging at the back of supermarkets, and 
occasional donations from neighbours and friends (Nancy 
Kershaw helps with tea and sugar). 


Pauline and Barbara have gradually given up the 
heavy responsibility of running the kitchen. At the 
moment, different people volunteer to cook and clean on 
different days. Many people enjoy getting involved with 
food, and this arrangement gives them a chance to 
contribute something and have some fun at the same time. 
It has been very successful so far. 


Ray came back from hospital today. He is a great 
friend of Og, but for some reason or other Og punched him 
badly in the face a few days ago. Og used to visit Ray 
while he was in hospital (partly, Og admitted, to watch 
TV there), and they now chat and laugh together as if 
nothing had happened. 


We were due to have a meeting in the evening, but 
there was hardly anyone around at the appointed time and 
the meeting was cancelled. Normally this would be 


regarded as a failure, but today it seemed perfectly 


natural. There wasn't much to discuss and we are doing 
well as things stand. And we do communicate with each 
other through the notice-board. So in this case the 
cancellation of the meeting felt like a success rather 
than a failure. After it became clear that there were 
not enough people around to hold a meeting, Richard wrote 
"Apathy rules, but who gives a shit?" on the notice 
announcing the meeting, and then we cheerfully returned 
to our vegetable stew. 


On the whole, this week was an exceptionally good 
one. There has been very little trouble (apart from the 
aborted clash beween Bobby and Steve), an unusual degree 
of cooperation and initiative, and - most important - a 
strong and growing sense of community. 
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In the evening, three impoverished tourists turned 
up at the door, asking for hospitality. Two of them were 
Italian, and the third claimed to be French although he 
Gidn't speak a word of French. We took them in. They 
are not really typical of our "target group”, but if this 
place has provided a refuge from time to time to some 
helpless traveller, that too makes ine rejoice. They were 
itching to cook spaghetti and found evident relief in a 
lavish meal. | 


Monday, September 25 


It occurred to me this morning that we ought to make 
use of the freezer that was donated to us a few weeks 
ago, without waiting for the electricity supply, by 
plugging it in some nearby house. Ian McGowan of St 
Mark's kindly agreed to keep our freezer for the time 
being, and by the end of the day we had a functioning 
freezer, full of vegetables. This is a great improvement 
of our kitchen facilities, and should enable us to make 
much better use of donated food. 


Richard and I took the freezer to Ian's, in a van 
kindly supplied by Help 71 (Lambeth). After we got there 
the driver decided to go and get wheels from his depot, 
to make it easier to move the freezer, and we spent 
almost an hour waiting for him. While we were waiting, 
Richard picked up a trash newspaper from the nearest 
dustbin and started flipping through the pages, ranting 
and raving at the pictures of topless women, the 
Salacious stories and the reactionary editorials, until 
he hit on a sensational story about how new-born chicks 
were suffering and dying in large numbers in some small 
Spanish village after being sprayed with paint and sold 
to tourists as souvenirs. He then lashed out at these 
hypocrites who cried scandal when little chicks were 
killed but saw nothing wrong in eating chicken, who went 
on about how cruel these uncivilised Spaniards were but 
kept silent about fox hunting in this country, and then 
he drifted into feminism, racism, the poll tax and other 
issues, exposing the rot of modern society with 
implacable logic. This was one of the most brilliant 
lectures Richard gave me so far. 


After coming back, we learnt that the Italians who 
came yesterday had been firmly requested to leave, after 
cone of them was found guilty of shitting in Craig and 
Pauline's room during the night. This is a pity, not 
only because we have lost some nice guests (who were even 
going to pay their rent), but also because it will make 
it harder to argue for keeping our door wide open in the 
future. I should explain this a bit. 


Quite a few people have left the squat after the 
recent fires. There are only about forty of us left now. 
Also, these fires have caused a renewed aspiration to 
have better control over who gets in and out of the 
building. The absurd decision was taken, «et a recent 


meeting (September 10), to admit new members only on 
Sunday, after they turn up at the weekly meeting with a 
fiver. I knew this decision wouldn't last for more than 
a couple of days, and indeed when Mussa appeared at the 
door the next day no-one objected to his being taken in. 
Unfortunately, Mussa turned out to be a bit of a 
disaster, as I have already related. 


All this has created some uncertainty as to who 
should be allowed in and who shouldn't. I suspect that 
when people come to the door and ask whether they can 
live here, they are often told to come at another time, 
or that there iS no more space. This is very 
unsatisfactory, and I would like to take the first 
opportunity to argue for opening our doors to all the 


homeless again. We could even go further, and put up 
posters in places like the bullring to invite people to 
join us, as we did last winter with great success. But 


now that Mussa's unhappy story has been compounded by the 
mischiefs of these Italians, the case is going to be 
harder to make. 


The inspector from the Fire Brigade came again this 
afternoon, and had a good look around. He was glad to 
see that we had followed their instructions to vacate the 
top floors, until he saw a pat of butter lying on a 
mattress in the corner of a room on the third floor. He 
immediately decreed, from afar, that this was fresh 
butter, took this as incontrovertible proof that someone 
was living there, and started grumbling endlessly and 
saying that unless we complied with their requirements 
they would clear the building. All this struck me as 
very harsh, because I thought the way everyone (except 
Arthur) had vacated the top floors immediately after 
being requested to do so was actually quite remarkable. 


Muzzy told me that he and Sarah had split. I don't 
know if it's for real - often you hear this of some 
couple and the next day they are in love again. But 
there do seem to be widening cracks in their 
relationship. This makes me sad because I like both of 
them a lot. To make things worse, Muzzy told me that he 
would be leaving soon. This place is full of memories of 
his days with Sarah and he wants a change. 


Later in the afternoon I was about tc doze off when 
I heard wild shouts and what sounded like a fight. I 
rushed downstairs in panic, but only to find Muzzy acting 
the goat. He had stolen a crate of milk and was looking 
for someone to buy it from him for three pounds so that 
he could buy a bottle of whisky and get drunk. But no- 
one was willing to oblige him so he was going around 
Screaming, smashing furniture and pretending to threaten 
to beat people up if they didn't buy his crate of milk. 
It was all quite hilarious. Poor Muzzy, we will miss him 


if he leaves. [He did, but he came back later, with 
Sarah. | 
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Tuesday, September 26 


Moved some food from our kitchen to the freezer at 
Ian McGowan's in the morning. Ian took this opportunity 
to hint to me that he was concerned about the "bad 
impression" created by squatters begging on the steps of 
St Mark’s, particularly on Sunday. They certainly do 
take full advantage of this opportunity (St Mark’‘s has a 
very wealthy congregation), and I wouldn't dream of 
trying to dissuade them. 


. Went to the Hare Krishna temple (Soho Square) at 
lunchtime, mainly to follow up on earlier promises that 
they might be able to help us with some food. I. £Liret 
had to go through an hour-long public lecture on Hare 
Krishna spirituality, delivered by a very eloquent 
American disciple. He spoke with passion about the fact 
that the only worthwhile activity in the world is to 
chant the name of Krishna, glancing at his watch from 
time to time to check how long it was to lunchtime, and 
expounded a large number of astounding dogmas. From time 
to time he uttered a long quotation in Sanskrit, with a 
strong Californian accent. Among other things, he 
narrated the story of someone who had broken his neck in 
a car crash only a few hours after tearing up a copy of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. It didn't seem to bother him in the 
least that the poor guy nearly died, but the fact that 
the glory of Krishna had been vindicated by this 
“miracle” he obviously considered as a momentous victory. 
After the lecture there were a few questions, all of 
which he could answer without hesitation. Someone asked 
whether, in the event where a king dies after a sinful 
life and is reincarnated as a dog, his earlier queen 
woyld reincarnate as his female-dog companion. The 
disciple replied with great authority that such a thing 
could well happen, but that it was not inevitable. 


After this enlightening lecture, we proceeded to 
eat. Despite their evident delusions, the Hare Krishna 
disciples are wonderfully kind and cheerful people, and 
they gave me an enormous bucket of left-overs. They also 
assured me that if I came any day with the same bucket 
they would give me some food for the squat. Hare 
Krishna. 


Mind you, the world is really upside-down. As I 
left the temple and walked back to Clapham Road with my 
bucket, I couldn't help thinking that there was more to 
learn about hospitality, about community, about poverty, 
about non-violence even, at No 1, Clapham Road-:than there 
was either at St Mark's or in the Hare Krishna temple. 
Jesus is not in St Mark's, on the altar - he is on the 
steps outside, begging with Pauline and Craig. 


In the evening, after a terrific vegetarian dinner, 
we went to the meeting of the Housing Committee of 
Lambeth Council. The meeting was not properly announced 
(through the notice-board) until this afternoon, and only 
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half a dozen of us went (Dave, Richard, Marianne, Audrey, 
Ray, Arthur and myself). In spite of the late 
announcement, I was somewhat disappointed by this small 
turn-out, though it is hard to blame anybody for refusing 
to believe that yet-another-meeting is going to make much 
difference. The meeting was also attended by a number of 
supporters, including Liz Yates, Mark Chapman, Anna Gupta 
and of course Nancy Kershaw. 


My expectations were very low. We knew that the 
council would regard a licence from the owner as a 
crucial condition for undertaking any kind of work in the 
building, and we had learnt from the owner's agent that 
such a licence was, in fact, very unlikely to be granted. 
Aside from this, Arnold Porter had told us that some 
members of the council were strongly opposed to his 
renovation plans. We seemed to be heading for a major 
and irreversible defeat. 


In fact, the meeting was a decisive success. Arnold 
Porter, Rachel Webb and the chairperson made strenuous 
efforts to elicit sympathy for the project, and after a 
certain amount of squabbling a resolution of support for 
Arnold's plans was passed, with a crucial amendment 
recommending the immediate spending of eight thousand 
pounds to implement the fire protection measures demanded 
by the Fire Brigade. We all left the meeting, feeling 
great - eviction has been narrowly escaped. 


After the meeting, Anna Gupta drove Audrey and me to 
the Marylebone Police Station, where Audrey's boy-friend 
("Alfonso") has just been locked up. The poor guy was 
caught shop-lifting at Harrod's, trying to walk out with 
some bedding. Not a very clever thing to do, especially 
when you are Moroccan and without a passport. Audrey was 
‘worried silly that he might be deported, especially after 
Max told her that this was a certain outcome. She was 
hoping to get him released on bail, but the cops wanted 
two hundred pounds as a ransom, nor would they let her 
see him, so we went back without having made any 
progress. - 


Dear Audrey, where shall I begin to talk about her? 
She is one those "little people" who don't make much 
noise, and haven't had a great place in this diary, but 
who are in a sense the real soul of our squat. People 
for whom our house is a God-sent refuge, because they 
have nowhere to go and they can't face the life of the 
Streets; who didn't leave after the fire; who attend all 
the weekly meetings but rarely speak at them; who often 
ask you for fifty pence but never fail to repay you the 
next day; who do their bit to help without seeking 
recognition for it; who arrange their rooms with love and 
keep them tidy; who don't mix with the crowd but 
cultivate some fine friendships; who live with us like 
Sheep among wolves, always friendly but - keeping 
sufficient distance not to get into trouble. 
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Take Donald, for instance. This man is a real pet. 
His room is wonderfully arranged, and he spends most of 
his time in bed, half-naked, reading or listening to the 
radio. He also spends a lot of time with his dear friend 
Derek, a-fellow Scotsman who lives across the corridor. 
He drinks quite a lot, but always in his room, and I have 
never seen him becoming violent or quarrelsome as a 
result. Every day he dutifully mops a particular portion 
- always the same - of the corridor in which his room is 
situated, including the dog shit if necessary. He has 
been here for months and months. 


I am equally fond of Audrey. She is the sort of 
person whom you could really see as a happy mother, but 
who has visibly suffered a great deal and looks worried 
and tired most of the time, smokes a lot and often lacks 


the enthusiasm to do anything. Once in a while her 
happier self comes to the surface, and it is beautiful to 
see her laughing. She spent seven years in Punjab with 


her former Sikh husband, and one thing she would really 
like to do is to cook chapatis for everyone in the squat 


- unfortunately we don't have a suitable pan. She has 
had to survive for the last five weeks without any social 
security payment. Now, she is sick with fear that 


Alfonso might be deported within a few days. 


After coming back to Clapham Road (around 10.30 
p.m.), I spent some time sipping tea and chatting with a 
few others in the so-called "security room” (this is the 
room by the side entrance door, where there is supposed 
to be someone twenty-four hours a day, and where those 
who are on night duty sit and kill time). I haven't 
often been around in the late evening in the last few 
weeks, and perhaps this has given me a slightly too rosy 
picture of the community life. The evening is’ the 
hardest part of the day, when many people turn up drunk 
and tempers are easily lost. The fact that the building 
is plunged in darkness doesn't help. 


During the couple of hours that I spent in the 
security room, the atmosphere kept changing. There were 
some very happy times, with good discussions, the radio 
on, and even some singing. The best moment was when we 
gave Steve his birthday cake. Steve, who was quite drunk 
once again, was very happy, but the thought that this 
rare delicacy was going to be gobbled up within a few 
seconds by those who were assembled there was too much 
for him to bear. So he told us with an obvious sense of 
shame that he couldn't possibly give us a piece each, put 
one piece on the table for all of us to share and walked 
away with the rest. 


At other times, there were severe tensions, or fears 
of tension. A lot of this had to do with Rachel and 
Bobby having yet another row in public. Rachel and Bobby 
are the most ardent lovers of the squat. They have both 
been here since the beginning in January, and the walls 
are filled with graffitis such as "Bobby luvs Rachel”. 
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There have always been regular arguments between them, 
but in the last few days the situation has been frankly 


getting out of hand. Tonight Rachel was squarely 
threatening to leave Bobby, accusing him of loving 
another woman. He had grievances of his own. At one 


stage she ferociously punched him on the nose (I was 
quite impressed), and driven mad by pain he punched her 
back in the eye. These are sad scenes. 


But usually we survive’ them. When I saw them 
punching each other, I really thought this was the end of 
their relationship, but they definitely slept in each 
other's arms that night. 


Wednesday, September 27 


There seems to be another wave of authoritarian 
mania on the cards. The “security team" has _ been 
streamlined, with two new members joining, and Craig and 
Muzzy being given the sack (they were found drunk on the 
roof, quarrelling, while on "night duty"; the team now 
consists of Og, Max, Skum, Fred and John). And the 
Security team, I am told, is now giving everyone three 
days to pay their rent or face eviction. What is not 
clear is whether they mean well (i.e. they believe this 
is the only way of enabling the squat to "organise" 
properly), or whether they have some trick up their 
sleeves (e.g. swindling the money, or controlling the 
Squat to make it a base for some shady business or 
other). 


The atmosphere has been further poisoned by an 


incident which really upset me. First I should explain 
that one of the big challenges we face is to keep the 
building intact. Many people have a hard time resisting 


the temptation of making a quick buck by selling some of 
the wires, frames, railings, handles, fittings and other 
valuable scraps of metal that can be found here and 
there. More often than not, a building invaded by 
homeless people is gradually ripped apart until it is 
totally: uninhabitable (there are several ghost-buildings 
of this kind around, including one or two hospitals). 
Until now, we have managed to avoid this fate and to 


preserve most of the building intact - including the 
marble on the ground floor. When Tim Sailor was "in 
charge", and rules were enforced, this was achieved by 
evicting the vandals. Now, we are more vulnerable, but 


resentment against this kind of abuse is extremely strong 
and so far this seems to have been sufficient to protect 
the building. 


However, in the last couple of days I have seen Max 
and Skum working quite hard on scrounging various bits of 
metal and wires. They have concentrated on things that 
are utterly unusable, but all the same, there is a danger 
that their behaviour will set a dangerous trend. 


It is against this background that Max went beserk 
this morning when Eddie told him that someone was busy 
dismantling a fire escape on the first floor. For some 
reason, he was also convinced that Spike and Jo were the 
culprits, and he immediately escorted them through the 
door with vociferous shouts. Once outside, Spike and Jo 
managed at last to get him to listen to them and he had 
to recognise that he had made a mistake (as far as I 
understand, no-one had actually been dismantling the fire 
escape). Max let them back in, but they had had enough 
of this kind of behaviour (Spike told me that Max had 
already “threatened” him twice in the past), and after 
bundling up their sleeping bags and meagre belongings 
Spike and Jo pushed off. 


This is really sad. I had a great liking for Spike, 
and he was one of the few people around who had his head 
nicely screwed on and also cared for us all. He was a 
kind of anarchist, not an anarchist like Richard who 
knows the libertarian discourse and gets involved in 
direct action, but rather a simple fellow who 
instinctively felt on the margin of a totally corrupt 
society and believed in the need to re-build it from 
scratch. I sense that he was struggling with deep 
personal problems of alcoholism and homosexuality, but 
through this fog he shone with kindness, wisdom and good 
humour. I’ was extremely surprised when I heard that he 
was a reformed member of the National Front. 


On top of all this, Max and Skum told me with 
gravity that "the security of this place might be 
threatened soon". They explained that Muzzy and Craig 
had both taken exception to being "asked" to pay their 
rent (more likely they were upset about being booted out 
of the security team), and that they had threatened to 
send all the punks of the West End here to wreck the 
place. Max and Skum also said that they were planning to 
respond to this threat by asking some friendly heavies of 
their own to live here for a while. As Max describec 
them, "they are nice, but... they are nasty”. 


This is exactly what I am surprised not to have 
witnessed so far - gang warfare. But I don't believe for 
a second that Craig or Muzzy would put their threat into 
effect, even assuming they had made such a threat. 
Either Max and Skum are quite daft, or this whole story 
is an excuse for consolidating their hold on the squat. 


Thursday, September 28 


Went to the Hare Krishna temple again today, and 
listened to another lecture, but this time they had no 
food - they said it was better to come in the evening, 
when their restaurant closes. When I arrived at the 
Squat in the early afternoon, there was hardly anybody 
around and the door was wide open. 
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I slept in the afternoon, and when I woke up it was 


already dark. I discovered that, for some obscure 
reason, no dinner had been cooked (today being “giro day" 
again, there were few people around). I gathered a few 


good friends together, we bought a box of candles and 
then started cleaning the kitchen and cooking a meal. 
For once our food reserves were rather low, consisting 
mostly of loads of parsnips, carrots and potatoes, but 
Audrey brought some spices from her room and managed to 
produce a delicious vegetable stew with what we had. 
Marianne, who loves helping in the kitchen and was 
obviously delighted with all this activity, talked our 
ears off while peeling mountains of vegetables. 


While we were cooking, an American guy called Greg 
turned up at the door and asked if he could stay with us. 
Several other people have moved in during the last few 
days, and we had no hesitation in letting ‘him in. I 
liked Greg immediately. He had just come from France, 
where he had blown all his money. He begged his passage 
to Dover and somehow made his way to London, ‘where he 
spent a couple of days sleeping rough until someone told 


him about our squat. He wants to find some work and go 
back to California. He seems very friendly, positive, 
sensible, humorous - the kind of person who, like Richard 


and Dave, could make a big difference to the squat. He 
was completely exhausted and ate like a horse before 
hitting the sack in one of the rooms that has been 
recently vacated. [He slept until Saturday morning, with 
only a very brief appearance on Friday! } 


The meal we had together was one of the sweetest 
moments I have lived so far at No 1, Clapham Road. For 
once it was very quiet, with most of the potential 
trouble-makers being out on the usual Thursday-evening 
binge. Those who were left behind were mainly the 
“little people" of whom I talked on Tuesday - Audrey, 
Alfonso (who was released yesterday with a suspended 
sentence!), Marianne, Richard, Dave, Jane (a quiet but 
wonderful woman who calls everyone “meduck" 


and 
"Melove"), and a few others. We all sat together around 
a big table in the kitchen, and had a real "family meal" 
- lively, hilarious, filling, and very long. The 


atmosphere was filled with warmth and companionship, and 


it was beautiful to see all these beloved faces shining 
in the candlelight. 


While we were washing up, Skum turned up, and we had 
a very interesting conversation about the question of 
rent collection. Audrey told him point-blank that she 
thought it was wrong to put pressure on people to pay 
their rent. She was of course referring to the 
“ultimatum” which the security team has’ given everyone to 
pay their rent or face eviction. Skum argued that it had 
been agreed at a recent meeting that everyone should pay 
(this has indeed been agreed, but of course the security 
team has no mandate to police this decision). He also 
argued that if only everyone would pay their rent, we 
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could live in luxury and have a great time. Instead, he 
said, the place is going to the dogs. I pointed out that 
we weren't doing that badly, that we had just got eight 
thousand pounds from the council, arranged for an 
electricity connection, and made it possible to feed 
everyone for free. He retorted that we were only getting 
vegetarian food and that he and his friends loved meat 
and wanted to be able to buy lamb and chicken and eat 
three good meals a day. I replied that this place was-7 
community and not a Salvation Army hostel, and that ir 
was not worth, getting into a situation where a sm ll 
clique bossed other people around just to get meat on our 
plates. And so it went on. 


This is an old discussion. I Rave great respect for 
Skum, and I believe that he is sincere (pity that he so 
much under Max's thumb, and that he emulates his macho 
attitudes). He is quite right that few people pay their 
rent unless they are forced to, and that we could live in 
much greater comfort if people did pay their rent. But I 
have always taken the view that comfort is less important 
than a spirit of equality and a sense of belonging. And 
this feeling, I believe, is now widely shared in the 
squat. 


I heard that Muzzy and Sarah had finally left. This 
is a disaster. I cared for both of them a lot. I 
clearly remember the last time I saw Sarah. I was in the 
kitchen and she was crossing the backyard in a beautiful 
blue skirt. Little did I know that I would never see her 
again. I can't stomach the way these people take off 
without as much as a good-bye to anybody. 


Friday, September 29 


Got up‘at 6.00 a.m. It was still dark and as I was 
coming down someone flashed a light at me. This was good 
Old Eddie, who had just got up himself, as he does every 
day at this time to watch at the door until people get 
up. He made some tea, and then sat by the entrance door 
in a dignified posture, put his glasses on and immersed 
himself in doing crosswords. 


In the afternoon I collected a large bucket of left- 
overs and a whole bag of French bread from The Café, and 
hauled the lot back to the squat. I found Richard 
busying himself in the kitchen, scrubbing the floor, 
washing the dishes and sorting the food. After replacing 
the padlock of the storeroom yesterday (the keys of the 
previous padlock were all lost), I gave him one of the 
keys, and he is obviously taking his new responsibility 
extremely seriously. He has even started making carrot 
wine and pickling some vegetables. 


The kitchen is in excellent shape now. The freezer 
and the stores are full of food. Yesterday Richard 
turned up with a large quantity of uncooked rice that he 
had picked up outside an Indian restaurant, without being 
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too sure whether it was meant to be used or not. Today 
Jeff brought several bags of donated apples and carrots. 
A new bottle of gas was bought with the little rent 


collected this week. Lots of pots and pans and cutlery 
were rescued from rooms on the top floors after their 
evacuation. There are always volunteers to cook ‘and 


clean. And with Richard now at the helm, we should be in 
for a great time as far as eating iS concerned. 


Meanwhile, Max and Skum are still working hard on 
ripping things off the building. This is beginning to 
worry me. On the other hand, Dave told me that many 
people had refused to pay their rent under threat, and 
that the security team had decided to let Dave himself 
deal with the collection of rent after all. Goodie. 


In the evening I spent some time sitting in the 
"security room" with Mike, Ray, Greg, Marianne and a few 


others. As on Tuesday evening, we had a good laugh but 
there were also tensions. Rachel and Bobby had another 
fight, but not a very vicious one. Marianne cried 


because someone had pinched her torch (she used to have a 
lock on her room, but kept losing the keys). Pauline was 
depressed because the police had confiscated her little 
puppy while she was begging, on the grounds that she 
couldn't look after it properly (this, of course, is a 
load of balls, but to be fair to the cops she was 
completely drunk when this happened). 


At one point Marianne needed something to drink tea 
in, and she suddenly shot to her room through the pitch 
dark corridors and staircases, without even a candle, and 
came back in no time with a mug. We all laughed 
heartily, seeing how this old woman now seemed to know 
every nook and corner of the building by heart, and Mike, 
who hardly ever smiles, cheerfully exclaimed - "it's her 
home ! " 


Saturday, September 30 


An amusing incident apparently happened in the 
afternoon (this is a second-hand account, I wasn't there 
when it happened). Bobby and a friend of his discovered 
that a bicycle had been chained to the railings outside 
the entrance door, and they decided to try to steal it. 
The cops turned up, and they ran for cover inside the 
Squat. The cops followed them, but Dave was at the door 
and stopped them from coming in. One of the cops put his 
Foot in the doorway, and Dave firmly told him that he was 
breaking the law. The chap, perplexed, exchanged a few 
words with a colleague through his walkie-talkie and then 
pulled his foot back. Dave then asked the cops if they 
would like to come in. He took them as far as~- the 
kitchen and invited them to have a look at the faces of 
those who were sitting there to see if they recognised 
the thief. Bobby wasn't hanging around, of course, and 
the cops had to walk out while Dave was being applauded. 
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It is interesting that the thiefs went for a bicycle 
belonging to an outsider. Richard's bicycle has been 
around, unlocked, for several weeks now, and has been 
freeiy used by everybody, without any attempt being made 
at stealing it. In a place where there is so little 
respect for common property, it is amazing that some 
regard has been shown for this piece of unguarded private 
property. Generally, I think that the contrast between 
public vandalism and (some) consideration towards other 
people's private property within the squat is revealing. 
Most residents don't have locks on their doors, but theft 
and vandalism in individual rooms is relatively rare (the 
recent theft of Marianne’'s torch is an exception). 


When I came back in the evening, after being out all 
day, Richard and Skum were having a heated argument. 
Richard had been on the top floor, I think to iook at his 
carrot wine, and Skum maintained that only the members of 
the "security team" were allowed on that floor. The 
official reason for this completely new decree is that 
the responsibility of enforcing the evacuation of the top 
floors (required by the Fire Brigade) naturally belongs 
to the security team. But the real reason, which 
everyone understands, is that the members of the 
“security team" are busying themselves on these two 
floors with the scrapping of metal. I think that Richard 
had the "nerve" to state this openly, and this is why 
Skum was so furious. He angrily challenged Richard to 
repeat that anyone was “ripping off" the building, even 
as the sounds of hammers and crowkars could be heard 
throughout the building. 


Later in the evening I had a long chat with Dave 
about this, and he gave me a hair-raising account of the 
conspiracy that was brewing in our midst. According to 
Dave, the building has become the target of several 
"gangs" who are minting money by smuggling out scrap 
metal. The main gang is the "security team", a mere 
cover for the metal-scrapping business master-minded by 
Og. In addition, there are some “outsiders” (e.g. Ringo) 
who come and help themselves to scrap-metal, and give a 
cut to the security team. Anyone who stands in their. way 
Will have his or her face smashed. Within a couple of 
weeks, says Dave, the building will be a mere skeleton. 
Everything we are doing to improve the squat is “pissing 
against the wind". 


I take Dave's account with a pinch of sdlt, and some 
of it, like the assertion that the security team has been 
offered no less than forty thousand pounds for the 
complete set of fire escapes, seems frankly ludicrous. 


But the basic story makes a lot of sense. My first 
reaction was obviously one of profound depression. L 


will be leaving the squat in about two weeks, and I can't 
bear the thought that this diary will end on a tragic 
hots, And we don't seem to have any bargaining power 
whatsoever to dissuade Og and his accomplices. 
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On reflection, I think that we are going to survive 
this new trial. One hope is that some infighting will 
develop within Og's gang. It wouldn't be so surprising 
if this happened. I can also easily see Og buggering off 
with the money at some stage. 


My greater hope is that, deep inside, Max and Skum 
care for the squat (I feel less confident about Og, who 
sometimes strikes me as a plain crook). Both of them 
have been here for a long time, and while they have 
caused quite a few sorry incidents, they are also, in 
their own way, active and sociable members of the 
community. The charitable interpretation of what they 
are doing is that, since the top floors are going to be 
secured, one might as well strip them off before 
abandoning them (especially if Og himself is about to do 
it anyway). Of course, if they were completely loyal to 
the squat they should put the money in the common 
account. But this would be asking for a great deal of 
integrity, and they could also advance the excuse that it 
takes a lot of work to salvage all this metal. 


The real test is whether they are going to do 
anything which disrupts life on the ground and first 
floors. The best strategy would probably be to talk to 
Og, Max and Skum and try to persuade them not to touch 
those floors. 


Sunday, October 1 


This has been the most beautiful day I have spent at 
No 1, Clapham Road so far. The kitchen stores were 
brimming over with food delivered last night by Brother 
Adrian, and we spent the whole day in the kitchen 
cooking, eating, drinking tea, playing darts and of 
course chatting and laughing. There were lots of people 
around, as often happens on Sunday (when the day centres 
are closed and no-one goes to work), and the mood was to 
merry-making and self-indulgence. Not a single quarrel 
took place. 


At one stage Rachel looked with amazement at 
Richard, who was standing there eating a pear, and asked 
him "what is this?". He replied, "a pear", but she had 
Something else in mind and she pointed a finger towards 
Richard's pants. His zip was wide open and, since he 
Wasn't wearing underpants, his private parts were widely 
exposed. Rachel was convulsed with laughter as Richard 
blushed like a tomato, then admitted with good humour 
that it was very embarrassing, then took a_e superior 
attitude and declared that he wasn't embarassed at all, 
and finally smiled and said, "this is what you call a 
prickly pear". We all had a good laugh. 


Meanwhile I was awaiting the weekly meeting with 
great apprehension. I felt that someone had to raise the 
Whole question of vandalism in the building, but that 
very few people would have the guts to do it. I knew 
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that Max would make a terrible fuss if anyone complained 
about the behaviour of the security team. I kept 
wondering how we could resist intimidation without 
creating a confrontation. 


Everyone present in the building came to the meeting 
(about twenty people). I can’t help being impressed by 
'ni48: After all, there iS no pressure on anyone to 
attend these meetings, and nor are they particularly 
entertaining. Why should people come except if they feel 
deeply concerned with the life of the community? Only 
Eddie fobbed me off when I called him for the meeting. 
He smiled and told me: "I never attend meetings. I know 
my job: six to twelve. That's enough!” 


Skum and Og were there, but not Max. This was a 
great relief. Skum doesn't lose his temper as easily as 
Max does, he talks sense on the whole, and he is much 
less feared than either Max or Og. Og doesn't usually 
say much at meetings, and hardly spoke today. 


This meeting was the best one we've had since I came 
two months ago. No-one shouted, the participation was 
excellent, and we successfully discussed many sensitive 
issues. There were some tense exchanges between Skum and 
me, but they did not escalate. 


We started with some trivialities, including a 


Statement by Dave about the accounts. Only seven people 
have paid their rents this week. Those who haven't paid 
were asked to explain why. Most of those who were 


present either had paid, or were exempted (e.g. Marianne, 
the cooks, and the members of the security team), or had 
a good excuse not to have paid (e.g. Audrey and Alfonso, 
who are waiting for social security payments). But the 
others were cornered into promising to pay soon (Arthur 
refuses to pay rent, but he makes an equivalent monthly 


payment to the project account). All this was done 
without bitterness, and I thought it was an excellent 
exercise. There is some hope that more people will pay 


their rent next week, even though at the moment everyone 
-S being fed entirely for free. 


Then we came to the question of electricity, and 
this is where I had a trick up my sleeve. I stated that 
a quotation had been received from the London Electricity 
Board for an electricity connection costing five hundred 
pounds, and I Dbrandished a cheque of the same amount, 
paid to the LEB by the Brixton Council of Churches (I had 
received the cheque earlier in the day from Nancy 
Kershaw). But I added that in my view there was no point 
paying for an electricity connection unless we had a very 
clear assurance from the "security team" that no-one was 
going to be allowed to vandalise the living areas on the 
ground floor and the first floor. This, as everyone 
understood, was a polite and positive way of asking them 
to keep off these two floors. Og and Skum immediately 
agreed, and they seemed to mean it. 
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All this is, in away, a defeat, since it amounts to 
an implicit acceptance of what they are doing to the 
other floors. But that battle we have already lost. The 
more important thing is that the survival of the squat no 
longer seems threatened, and that a possibly violent 
clash has been averted. 


Other matters that were discussed included 
clarifications about the recently declared intention of 
the owner to sell the building, a proposal to lower the 
rent (given that we now get large amounts of free food), 
the case for installing a bell on the door, the recent 
provision by Lambeth Council of special buckets to be 
used as toilets, and so on. 


I suggested that we should transform the currently 
unused "common room" on the ground floor into a 
dormitory, and invite the people of the bullring to join 
us. There was a lively discussion about this, with Skum 
strongly opposing the proposal and arguing that we had 
enough problems with the limited number of people already 
living here, that we needed the common room to put the TV 
when we get the electricity, that a dormitory breeds a 
"hostel mentality", etc. The discussion drifted to other 
things before we got round to voting on this issue. 
[About a month later, after I had left the squat, one of 
the larger rooms on the first floor was transformed into 
a beautiful dormitory. ] 


After the meeting, which was held in the kitchen, we 
had a relaxed and friendly meal. I even noticed that 
Arthur, for once, ate with us. Not only that - after the 
meal he fetched some cocoa from hisS room and made an 
enormous pot of hot chocolate for everybody. 


Monday, October 2 


Out most of the day. But life seems go on 
peacefully at No 1, Clapham Road. So does the scrap- 
metal racket. 


Tuesday, October 3 


I came back to the squat at dawn, after a night's 
work. This is the sweet time of the day when Eddie and I 
have a private cup of tea, he preparing to start the gate 
duty and me preparing to go to bed. Suddenly, gazing 
through the vanishing darkness outside the kitchen window 
we saw two silhouettes silently going up the fire 
escapes. We immediately recognised Fred and Og (Fred has 
recently been recruited into the “security team", and has 
also jumped on the metal-scrapping bandwagon). 
Pretending ignorance, I asked Eddie, "what is this?". He 
replied, "I don't know, and I don't want to knew". JI 
said, "I want to know”, but taking a serious tone for 
once he warned me, "keep out of this, son; there is such 
a thing as violence". 
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A little later I heard the garbage removal truck 
going down the alley at the back, and I rushed out. I 
had a chat with the fellows who pick up the garbage. 
They explained that all we have to do to get our garbage 
removed is tc put the skips outside the backyard every 
Monday and Thursday evening. This is funny because all 
along we have been told by the Environmental Health 
Services that we should be careful to keep the garbage 
inside. The Services have also assured us that they had 
no clue as to why our garbage wasn't getting removed, .and 
that they would arrange a "meeting" to discuss the issue 
with the concerned people. This has been going on ever 
Since I cleared the backyard with Arthur more than a 
month ago. The garbage-collection problem seems to have 
been magically solved at last. 


Later in the day I found John sitting in the kitchen 
with a dejected look. John used to be ae very 
enthusiastic and dedicated cook, and to spend a lot of 
time in the kitchen. When I replaced the padlock of the 
kitchen storeroom a few days ago, I gave one key to 
Richard and one key to him (I kept one for myself). We 
diag extremely well for a while, but in the last few days 
John has been very busy scrapping metal with Og and Max, 
with little spare time for cooking. Now he is back in 
the kitchen, telling me, "I'm a poor hippy again". I 
asked him what he meant and he said that he had been 
booted out oof the security team for some =Mminor 
"indiscipline”. Needless to say I was delighted at this 
first sign of internal discord within the security team. 
John said that he had been promised £ 800 as his share of 
the bounty, but that it was all pie in the sky now. He, 
also had some rather uncharitable things to say about his 
earlier pals. I asked him whether he thought they would 
keep off the ground and first floors and he said he 
wasn't sure. 


Tnen he told me something that stunned me: that the 
Security team had recruited Richard to replace him. I 
couldn't believe my ears. But later when Richard turned 
up in the kitchen and I made some suggestircn about 
something we could do, instead of applauding it with his 
usual enthusiasm he vaguely said that it was a good idea 


but that he was "busy". In the evening I couldn't help 
asking him, "why did you do that?", and he rceplied with a 
sheepish smile, "for the money!". I didn't say a word. 


[A few days later we had another conversation about this. 
Richard admitted that he wasn't too happy about what he 
had done, but that he desperately needed the money when 
it happened. The security team had offered him ten 
pounds for helping them to remove the radiators from the 
top floors, and he had reluctantly agreed. j 


A little after this conversation with John I heard 
from Skum that the security team was "on strike”. This 
means either that they are falling apart, or that they 
have decided not to bother with a "cover" anymore. 


I met Gerald in Trafalgar Square, at the twenty- 
four-hour picket of the South African embassy. Gerald is 
a young German fellow who lived with us for many months 
but left a little after the fire. I had a long chat with 
him about why he had left. Aside from the fire risk, he 
was very resentful of recent acts of intimidation by Max 
and others. He was very scared of Max in particular. He 
said that Max was friendly towards him, but that he kept 
prudently aloof and would never dare to criticise Max 
openly. He was there a few months ago when Max savagely 
beat up somebody who had "strayed" (this happened in the 
kitchen, during the night), and this incident obviously 
made a traumatic impression on him. Gerald initially had 
great hesitations in telling me all this, and said that 


there were only a few people (including Arthur) to whom 
he dared to confide openly. 


All this is very annoying. From Eddie to Gerald and 
including Dave (who takes care never to antagonise the 
bully-boys), everyone seems increasingly scared of this 
mafia. We are in danger of ending up in a situation 
where a small minority quietly terrorises the rest and 
pulls all the strings behind the scenes’ without 
tolerating the slightest criticism. 


In the afternoon I went to a meeting of UNLEASH 
(Eucumenical Action for the Single Homeless, or something 
like that). It was a very enlightening occasion. There 
was an agonising discussion about whether or not the 
Churches ought to open their doors to the homeless 
(according to Dan Martin, this is a debate that takes 
place every year, between the bleeding-heart do-gooders 
who want to feed the poor and the radical justice-seekers 
who disagree with taking pressure off the state). Two 
members of the St Mongo community also gave us an 
enthusiastic account of their bold experiments with self- 
Management. They even had a shelter with "only four 
staff for twenty-eight people". Well, it's a step in the 
right direction (another one might be to invite homeless 
people to these meetings). And I really don't want to 


Say that our own project is a model. It's more like 
utopia. 


Two new members joined the squat today: Dick, a 
herbalist who works for free in a nearby hospital, and 
Brian, a dosser from the bullring. 


Once again, we had a great time cooking and eating 
in the evening. John was back in business and cooked a 
brilliant vegetable curry. We had another “community 
meal" by candlelight, and - guess what - Max was with us. 
He was sitting next to me, in a very gay mood, and did 
his best to entertain Marianne while eating his vegetable 


curry with an enormous kitchen knife (we are out of 
spoons). 
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I should mention that Max and I have always been on 
friendly terms, except for the occasion when he 
threatened to break my skull with that giant hammer. 
Sometimes I find it hard to understand the contrast 
between his general amiability and his occasional fits of 


rage and violence. One obvious explanation, which is 
heard, here from time to time, is that he suffers from 
schizophrenia. But I wonder if this squares with the 


fact that there seems to be some method in his madness. 
When I have seen him harassing somebody, it was not 
usually an act of indiscriminate fury. More often he was 
dealing with what he thought was a serious indiscipline 
in a place which he believes cannot function without some 
exercise of authority (e.g. Spike allegedly dismantling a 
fire escape, or me removing the padlock he had put on the 
front gate). 


The other explanation is that there is nothing to 
explain. One only has to admit that it is perfectly 
possible to be fond of weapons, prone to fits _of anger, 
and convinced of the occasional need to resort to 
violence for an orderly conduct of human affairs, and at 
the same time be a perfectly sane and even excellent 
human being. 


Wednesday, October 4 


I was out in the morning, and came back in the early 
afternoon with a large bucket of food from the Hare 
Krishna temple (I don't feel obliged to listen to their 
lectures anymore, I just go and collect the food and they 


seem very happy with that). Everything was quiet and 
“idy. Max waS busy repairing the brakes of Richard's. 
bicycle. This intrigued me and I wondered whether 


Richard had sold his bicycle to Max. But no, Max told me 
that he was doing that "for the benefit of anyone who 
might want to use the bike". I was very impressed. 


In the evening, after dinner, Marianne felt unwell. 
Her arms and back were aching, she had trouble breathing 
and she was rambling even more than usual. We put her to 
bed. She was quietly convinced that she was going to 
die, and the sight of her frail and worn-out body lying 
by a candle in a corner of this huge, dark, haunted 
building made this ominous prediction seem extremely real 
to all of us. Everyone living in her corridor (Jane, 
Audrey, Sean, Richard, Don, Eddie), and a few others 
(Dick, Greg, Ray) came to comfort her, bring her cups of 
tea and attend to her needs. I knew that some of them 
would look after her all night if necessary - Marianne 
means a lot to us all. 


Marianne asked for Dave, her best friend in the 


Squat. Her whole relationship with Dave is a beautiful 
thing. Ever since I came here, I have seen Dave taking 
care of Marianne as if she were his own mother. Her 


rambling often drives him mad, and they regularly fall 
out with each other, but they love each other all the 
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same. I have often seen Marianne crying on Dave's 
shoulder - and also the reverse, after Dave's belongings 
were destroyed in the fire. 


Dave was at St Mark's and we hurried to fetch him. 
After he arrived, Marianne started asking for a Catholic 
priest (she refused to go to hospital, and didn't want us 
to call a doctor). Dave went back to St Mark's and 
returned a little later with Ian McGowan and a born-again 
preacher who was thought good enough to play the role of 
a priest. The preacher started trying to pray with her, 
and telling her that Jesus would solve all her problems, 
while Marianne rambled on about the bastard who had 
pinched her torch. 


I finally suggested that we should call a doctor. 
The preacher said that as far as he could see (God knows 
how), she wouldn't live for more than a day or two, and 
it might not help much to call a doctor, but then there 
was no harm doing so as long as we found "the right one”. 


Ian McGowan kindly offered to call his own doctor, 
and he went to fetch her with Dave. After a brief 
examination, the doctor said that Marianne was "all 
right", and suggested that we should take her to the 
hospital the next day if she wasn't feeling better. The 
doctor's visit reassured everybody, including Marianne, 
who soon fell asleep. We all left the room, except for 
Dick who sat on a chair by her bed to watch her for a 
while. By then it was well beyond midnight. 


Thursday, October 5 


The squat has been fairly quiet for several days 
now, and the noises of metal scrapping even seem to have 
become much less frequent. In the afternoon we had the 
visit of some schoolkids from a school down the road, who 
came with two of their teachers to bring us lots of tins 
of food, packets of biscuits and rolls of toilet paper. 
We gave them a cup of tea and Alex even turned up, out of 
the blue, with some chocolates that he had bought across 
the road to distribute to the kids - he obviously enjoyed 
seeing their surprised and happy faces. I took the kids 
around the building, and ‘this being "giro day" again 
there were very few people around and the kids asked me, 
"does anyone live here?". They asked this even though 
they had already seen several of us in the kitchen. They 
Said, "can we see them?", obviously expecting the sight 
of some extraordinary beings. By then we were passing 
Richard's room, and they could see him through the 
Window, his enormous and ill-clad body thrown on the bed 
amidst scraps of paper and bread, and hear him snoring, 
and smell the powerful odour of his feet, and they seemed 
Very satisfied. 


A little after they left w. started cooking 
leisurely, picking the best ingredier 3 from the just- 
donated tins of food (e.g. wine sauce) to prepare a 
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choice vegetable curry. Several visitors came in, 
including Joke, who turned out to be a really humorous 
guy. He is built and dressed like a Hell's Angel, with a 
dirty T-shirt under his leather jacket, chains around his 
wrists and waist, heavy boots, earrings and extremely 
short hair dyed red on one side and green on the other, 
I have often seen him begging at the Oval tube station, 


and he visits us from time to time. He came with a 
little baby in a push-chair, whom he claimed was his (the 
mother having left him a year ago). There was another 


baby around, belonging to Sharon's sister, who tas also 
popping in. 


Soon there were a whole dozen of us in the kitchen 
and it was complete anarchy. Don, who had got his cheque 
earlier in the day, brought several bottles of beer and 
started distributing them liberally. Everyone was trying 
to contribute something to the cooking. Rachel got at 
Pauline for starving the rat-she recently bought in a pet 
shop. Joke had everyone rolling about with laughter. 
The babies kept making a fuss. The noise was incredible. 


We were all happily eating together in the dark (we 
are out of candles), with our fingers (we are out of 
spoons), when Marianne came in. Everyone shut up. She 
Was wearing a big black coat, her neck was stuck in a 
thick plastic collar and she had a sad and absent look. 
She was returning from hospital with Dave (she _ had 
stubbornly refused to stay there overnight). 


According to Dave, Marianne has an incurable bone 
disease (I think it’s spondilitis). She may live another 
Six weeks, or six months, or six years, God knows. She 
will be taken next Tuesday to an old people's home. 
Nobody can help it, he says. 


Marianne doesn't want to go there. She would prefer 
to stay in this derelict building without electricity, 
without heating, without toilets, without hot water, but 
with friends who care for her and value her - a place 
where she can wash the dishes and sweep the floor and 
find joy in doing something for her friends. 

We don't want Marianne to. go either. She is a 
precious part of the community. Of course she drives 
people round the bend from time to time, and if you upset 
her she will curse you silly. But most people deeply 


care for her. Someone even gave her a watch for her 
birthday. 
Friday, October 6 

A nice, peaceful day. Marianne spends most of her 


time in bed, and different people look after her from 
time to time. Once in a while she goes for a round, or 
comes down to the kitchen to get some tea or have a chat. 
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Two journalists came from Inside Housing (Giovanni 
and Gordon). They were quite friendly and positive, and 
spent some time with Marianne. They also interviewed 
Pauline and she really took them for a ride. It's pity 
that every visitor or journalist is bound to get a 
misleading impression of the place, because the 
atmosphere changes all the time and it is this variety 
which makes the real life of the squat. Usually they are 
also misled because. they talk to one or two people and 
think that they have figured out what "the Belgrave 
Squatters" feel about this or that. [Pauline told 
Giovanni, for the fun of it, that our squat was so cosy 
that it made "Buckingham Palace look like a hut", and he 
printed this word for word in his article as if she had 
really meant it. ] 


The kitchen is still thriving. John, Richard and I 
each have a key to the storeroom, which works well 
because we are all fairly hard-working and we tend to be 
around at different times. Greg also hangs around the 
kitchen a lot. Like Richard, he loves cooking and eating 
and he is always happy to get up and do something. 


Saturday, October 7 


Came to the squat at dawn, armed with buckets of 
left-over food I had been given by The Café. On the way 
I met Gordon, a Scottish dosser (thin, rough, slow- 
Witted) who turns up once in a while but doesn't 
socialise much. He told me that he had lived in the 
Squat for several months, but that he only came to sleep. 
Lz in the day I was with Greg in Marianne's room when 
h ard someone snoring. This seemed weird because 
there is no room adjacent to Marianne's, only a very 
narrow passage with some cupboards in it. Just out of 
curiosity, we opened the door to the passage, and after 
our eyes got used to the darkness we distinguished a body 
on the floor and recognised Gordon. So, this chap‘has 
been living there, unnoticed, for several months, 
Sneaking in at dawn and going out again after his nap, 
glad to have found a place to lay his head and above all 
concerned not to get into trouble, and therefore keeping 
rather aloof. We closed the door on his deafening snores 
and had a good laugh. 


The Bobby-Rachel saga took a dramatic turn today, 
with Rachel leaving the squat surreptitiously while Bobby 
was fast asleep (he had taken a large dose of Valium). 
Just before that, she came to me and told me that she 
desperately wanted to take this unique chance to 
"escape", but that she needed some money to go home. I 
borrowed twenty pounds from Pat Gaffney and gave them to 
her. On the doorsteps I asked her, "does this mean I'll 
never see you again?", she said "no, but I won't forget 
this", and gave me a hug before shooting off. God knows 
what Bobby will do to me if he finds out. 
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We had another jolly dinner in the evening (fried 
rice and peanut sauce, a great success). Max was around 
again. For once, Bobby joined the crowd too, rather 
disheartened, asking if anyone had seen his love. But 
even though the word has already spread about Rachel's 
escape, there is a conspiracy of silence about it, 


everyone being on her side. 


Later in the evening I found Marianne alone in her 
room, in a rather sad state. As one might expect, people 
get tired of nursing a sick person, and this evening 
there was no-one to look after her. Besides, the 
batteries of the little electric lamp she brought back 
from the hospital were flat and her room was plunged in 
darkness. Her radio wasn't working either. Greg fixed 
the lamp and the radio, I brought her some soup, and the 
two of us kept her company for a while. Soon she was 
cheerfully chattering again. But much as we would all 
like Marianne to stay with us, she will clearly have to 
go soon - this place is just too primitive for an oj: 


person in poor health. 


Later, Brother Adrian came for his weekly food 
delivery. Our freezer and stores are now brimming over 
with victuals - not only staples such as bread and 
Carrots but also many delicacies such as asparagus, 
Strawberries, chocolate and what have you. Good for the 


morale. 


Meanwhile, Steve broke into a prayer meeting  5t 
Mark's after having drunk a large number of bottles of 
beer, and started shouting that he was the Devil and that 
he had come to torment the worshippers. The congregation 
was up in arms, and some of the bolder members rushed to 
Steve and told him to be calm, to trust in Jesus and that 
Jesus would drive the demon out of him. Dave, who 
happened to be there, told them not to be funny and that 
Steve was just soaked, and he dragged Steve away. § [The 
next morning Steve couldn't remember a thing, as usual 
when he drinks, but he went to St Mark's to apologise. ] 


Sunday, October 8 


Rachel came back today. I couldn't believe my eyes. 
She seemed so sure about her decision yesterday, and so 
determined not to come back. But now she says she's just 
discovered that she's pregnant, and of course she will 
have the baby and she's happy about it. Bobby is over 
the moon and goes around telling everybody about Rachel 
being pregnant. The whole thing is quite perplexing. I 
can't help wondering whether there is really the 
Slightest chance that those two will be happy parents, 
when there is so much immaturity, so much instability and 
go much tension in their relationship. But "the heart 
has reasons that reason cannot fathom”. 


In the morning we had our Sunday clean-up of the 
Whole building. There was an atmosphere of great zeal 


and within a few hours the place was transformed. Later 
I went with Dave and Ray to Ian McGowan'‘s to sort out the 
freezer and bring some food back to the squat. As we 
were coming back with, among other things, two bags of 
sandwiches, we crossed paths with a scruffy and cheerless 
tramp. Dave and I were doing our best not to notice him 
too much, as one often does in such a situation, but Ray 
went straight to him and asked him if he wanted a 
sandwich. The poor devil naturally didn't say no, and Ray 
proceeded to extract the very best sandwiches from his 
bag (it must have been salmon, or something like that) 
and to give them to the tramp. Ray was delighted with 
this good trick. 


Monday , October.9 


Out most of the day. I have decided to start 
reducing my involvement with No 1, Clapham Road. The sad 
moment is drawing near when it will be time to move on, 
and it may help to withdraw gradually. 


Tuesday, October 10 


After getting up this morning I found Marianne 
sitting in the kitchen, giving hell to "Lucy". bLucy, a 
trendy young woman, is her social worker. She came this 
morning to take Marianne to see yet another old people's 
"home". But Marianne refused to go. And, as Dave says, 
Lucy doesn't know how to talk to Marianne ("she's not 
strong enough"), and Marianne can “wrap her round her 
little finger just like that". So Lucy was just sitting 
there in silence, looking extremely annoyed, putting up 
With Marianne's ranting and raving - “nobody will tell me 


where I have to go... we all came back here together 
after the fire, after the police told us not to come 
back, and we will stay together... I won't do what you 


tell me to do, I'll do what they tell me to do", etc. 
(all this interspersed with her usual, cryptic rambling, 
as well as with ugly abuses addressed to Lucy). I felt 
sorry for Lucy, who has the best of intentions, but there 
Was obviously no way of reasoning with Marianne on this 
particular subject, so instead I invited Lucy to have a 
cup of tea at the café round the corner. She explained 
to me how she had tried hard to re-house Marianne for the 
last few months, with no result (Marianne even refused to 
Consider moving to the home .for women next door to the 
Squat). At one point she called Marianne a "silly old 
Witch", but I think that this was a delayed reaction to 
the flood of abuses she had endured and that she didn't 
really mean it. 


In the middle of all this, while we were all sitting 
in the kitchen (Marianne, Lucy, Arthur, myself, and one 
Or two others), two journalists from South London Press 
turned up. We've had problems with South London Press 
journalists in the past (they have written rather 
Slanderous stories about the squat from time to time), 
and Arthur spent a whole hour os i with these two and 
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questioning their intentions. Finally they had to 
abandon their hopes and go back without a scoop. They 
had come to write a spicy or heart-breaking story about 
the poor and the homeless, and instead received a long 
lecture about the ethics of journalism from someone who 
was more articulate than they were. 


Wednesday, October 11 


Things have been rather quiet and peaceful so far 
this week, and today again nothing very dramatic 
happened, except for Steve being locked up for begging. 
But a recurrent irritation comes from the noises of 
metal-scrapping, and from the conspiracy of silence that 
Surrounds the whole business. Most of us resent this 
Situation, but when I ask why we don't have a frank 
Giscussion about it with Og and Max, I am told that "they 
don't like to talk about it openly". 


At one point all this was more than I could bear, 
and I made my way in the direction of the noises, and 
found Muzzy (who came back yesterday with Sarah) and 
Ringo taking lead off the roof near my room. This is 
very anti-social because the roof can start leaking as a 
result. I didn't know what to do or say because I felt 
too angry inside to speak in a constructive way (and 
sounding provocative can be quite dangerous with someone 
like Ringo). So I just stood there, and they carried on, 
pretending not to notice me , though Ringo raised his head 
at one stage and said, "can I help you?", which was 
clearly an invitation to push off. A few seconds later 
Dave appeared on the scene, and unlike me he didn't 
hesitate to tell them off. He said something about the 
building being constantly watched by the police, and that 
the council wouldn't help us if they found out that we 
were vandalising the building. On a different tack, I 
added that this building was also a home and that what 
they were doing could cause the roof to leak. None of 
this had any effect, though Muzzy did mumble that this 
part of the building had been sealed off (after the 
fire), and I have to admit that he was right. 


Late in the afternoon, two policemen came to check 
that Steve so-and-so lived with us, explaining that he 
had been arrested and that they had to verify his address 
before giving him bail. The name didn't mean anything to 
us, Since we only know each other's Christian names and 
there are several Steves around, but the police said we 
could go to Bow Street Police Station and identify him. 
Bow Street is very near Covent Garden, where I had to 
meet a friend a little later, so I said I would go. Two 
hours later I was walking out of the police station with 
"fat Steve", who had been arrested for begging. He had 
been quite rowdy in the police station, shouting like a 
devil and ferociously banging his fists on the door of 
his cell in the hope of hurting himself and being taken 
to hospital. The first thing he did, to celebrate his 
unexpected freedom, was to buy a few cans of beer (the 


police gave him his money back), and I accompanied him 
for a while on his way back to the squat, sipping beer 
and listening to his hilarious stories. He was confident 
that he would get a six-months conditional discharge the 
next day if the magistrate turned out to be a man, twelve 
if it was a woman. We walked together through Cardboard 
City, where Steve has lived in the past, and he gave me a 
peculiar lecture about the people who live there - "they 


are really lazy and stupid, believe me; if they are. 


really cold and hungry, why don't they get off their arse 
and go begging?". 


Thursday, October 12 


Out most of the day again. I am told that Roger 
Taylor, the agent of the owner of the building, came 
around. He explained that the owner had the intention of 
selling the building soon, and that we would have to go 
soon after Christmas. 


The kitchen arrangements went through a= short 
crisis, with someone kicking in the door of the storeroom 
and John, who works really hard to feed people, angrily 
"resigning" in protest and throwing the padlock of the 
storeroom through the window. Throughout the day the 
kitchen was in a most depressing state, with food and 
dirty dishes strewn all over the place and no-one doing 
anything about it. But by the evening things were 
somehow back to normal, the padlock had been fixed and 
John was cooking again. 


For the first time, I had a long talk with Bobby. I 
have to admit that Bobby is one of the very few people 
here for whom I don't feel an instinctive liking. Partly 
because of the way he treats Rachel, and partly because 
of his parasitic lifestyle and anti-social attitudes (he 
lives entirely off Rachel's begging, doesn't pay his 
rent, rarely helps around, and takes as much advantage of 
the community as he can). But this conversation gave me 
a chance to see the better side of Bobby's’ personality, 
and I feel sorry for having judged him so harshly. 


The poor chap is now absolutely desperate. Rachel 
left him again two days after coming back, and it is now 
the third day since she disappeared. Bobby loves her 
madly and he kept bursting into tears. Tomorrow is her 
nineteenth birthday and he can’t bear the thought of 
having to spend that day alone with the presents he got 
for her. Worse, a relative of Rachel told him that she 
Was going to have an abortion, and although he doesn't 
believe it (Rachel is over the moon about being 
pregnant), the sheer thought that this might happen is a 
torture to him. I took this opportunity to ask him why 
they spend so much time fighting and why he beats her up 
80 often, but much as he felt sorry about it he just 
couldn't explain it - though he said something vague 
about the need to make sure that one is not being taken 
for a ride. 
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Steve got a six-months conditional discharge - and 
the magistrate was a man. 


Friday, October 13 


I was out all day today, and came back only around 
11.00 in the evening. As I walked past the Oval Tube 
Station I found Craig, begging, in the most extraordinary 
punk attire, with his hair nicely arranged in a spike. I 
enquired about the state of his relationship with Pauline 
(like Rachel and Bobby, and Muzzy and Sarah, they keep 
threatening to split), and he said that he was still with 
her, “by the skin of me teeth - she deserves someone 
better than me". Talking about teeth, he added that he 
had just seen John going to the hospital with Greg, with 
his lips badly cut and a couple of teeth missing, after 
Ringo had punched him in the _ face. The reason, 
apparently, is that John objected to Ringo walking into 
the kitchen storeroom while it was open and helping 
himself to a whole bag of tinned food (we have recently 
received a lot of tinned food from churches, donated as 
part of the Harvest tradition of food gifts to the poor). 
I said I had seen Ringo doing that once or twice in the 
past, and that it had got on my nerves too, though I had 
not openly objected to it. Craig advised me in the 
strongest terms not to get in Ringo's way, told me that 
"you don't fuck around with Ringo" and that he was 
“schizophrenic". He added that once Max in person had 
hit Ringo behind the ear with an axe, and that Ringo had 
just "stood there laughing". This is not the first time 
I've heard such stories. On another occasion, Ringo is 
Said to have confronted two chaps armed with machetes, 
himself equipped only with a knife. His opponents 
Suggested that they should all throw their weapons and 
fight bare-handed, but he refused. There was no fight. 
John himself once explained to me that if he had to face 
Ringo “armed with a double-barrelled gun", he would still 
be scared. I felt relieved that I hadn't confronted 
Ringo provocatively last Wednesday, when he was scrapping 
lead from the roof with Muzzy. 


The relief was short-lived. As I was making my way 
to my room through the pitch-dark corridors a little 
later, I suddenly heard someone saying "who's that?", and 
the next thing I knew was that Ringo in person had torn 
my shirt and grabbed my neck with his steel-like hand. 


I only have a patchy memory of what followed. The 
first thing he told me was to follow him to the backyard 
or he would "kill me". It was hardly necessary for him 
to use this threat because meanwhile he was practically 
Carrying me in front of him. He made it clear that he 
was going to give me the thrashing of my life, and added, 
"I don't care what happens after this - I already face 
several years in prison". Unlike when Max threatened me 
with his giant hammer, I was shit-scared. What terrified 
me was not so much the prospect of getting a beating of 


reasonable proportion (that I have known all along could 
happen any day), but rather the feeling of this 
uncontrollable force and the thought that if for any 
reason he lost his temper he could really tear me apart. 
My imagination singularly failed me in this hour of 
desperate need, and I was at a loss to find something to 
say that would save my skin. All I could do was to ask 


him not to beat me up, and what good would it do, and 
what was the matter anyway. 


In reply to this he referred to the incident that 
happened on the roof on Wednesday, and said, "you tried 
to stop me from doing an honest job". This was a 
revealing remark, and while I tried to explain again why 
I thought it was a bad idea to scrap lead from the roof, 
I could see how in his own value scale this was perhaps a 
perfectly harmless activity. He also referred to the 
fact that I had once locked the kitchen storeroom just as 
he was about to help himself to some food (“food that you 
get for free anyway"). Again, while I tried to explain 
to him why I thought it wasn't right for someone who 
didn't live here to raid our stores, I could see his 
point. 


Both of us’ were quite calm during this exchange, 
though we were very tense inside (he with anger and me 
with fear). All along he continued to utter various 
threats between his teeth. He called me a "foreign 
cunt", and said something about having "fought for this 
country" (he used to be in the army). He also mentioned 
"I know that you have six A-levels but I don’t give a 
shit", which was another revealing remark and would have 
been incredibly funny in other circumstances. 


The backyard was approaching fast and the whole 
Situation seemed utterly hopeless. The only glimmer of 
hope was that "fat Steve" was also around. Steve happens 
to be a good friend of Ringo (they were walking together 
down the corridor when Ringo grabbed me), and of course 
he is also a great pal of mine. Needless to say, there 
is no way that Steve could have restrained Ringo, nor did 
he try to, but he patiently followed us around and 
pleaded ceaselessly on my behalf, invoking all the 
arguments he could think of - “Please, Ringo, don't beat 
him up... he's o.k... he got me out of the nick the other 
day... he's going in a few days anyway... this guy did a 
lot for this place... etc." (it is again revealing that 
Steve thought Ringo might be sensitive to the last 
argument). 


I lost all hope again when, having reached the 
backyard, Ringo punched me in the face. I fell on the 
ground under the blow, but, either because he missed his 
target or because he pulled his punch, my face was intact 
(a single blow had been enough to send John to the 
hospital). Steve helped me to get up and told me to face 
Ringo - the last thing I wanted to do. I was expecting 
the worst when Muzzy and Sarah appeared on the scene, out 
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of the blue, and Sarah joined Steve in asking Ringo not 
to hurt me. Ringo seemed to hesitate, and then his 
attitude started changing. He became more receptive, and 
as he was dragging me back inside the building some kind 
of a dialogue was at last beginning to emerge. The 
essence of his argument was that I should "learn to 
respect people". I said that I did respect him (which is 
true), and asked him why he didn't come and live with us 
again. He replied that this place had "gone to the 
dogs", and the discussion drifted to less_ personal 
matters, much to my relief. 


Finally he left. Muzzy at last opened his mouth to 
ask me if I was o.k. (the coward had kept quiet all 
along). I shook Steve's hand, and he said: "I think we're 
quits now. Put it this way: you're lucky I was there." 


Yes, it was a real miracle that Steve happened to be 
there, that for once he was not too drunk, that he is a 
friend of Ringo, and that he owes me a favour. After 
this narrow escape, my instinct was to leave the squat 
and never come, back again, or at least not come back 
until the next day. But I felt it would be wrong to 
yield to intimidation so I made my way to my room and 
tried to sleep. My room is in an otherwise empty 
corridor, and Ringo often keeps his dog (a ferocious 
Doberman) in one of the other rooms. I was absolutely 
terrified at the thought that he might come to get his 
dog and, on the way, burst into in my room and settle 
scores with me in Steve's absence. At one point I heard 
his voice in the corridor, but there was a female voice 
too, and when she asked him "is this your room?" as they 
were entering the dog's room, I heard him reply "no, I 
have a squat down the road", and after they left I 
finally managed to sleep. 


However unpleasant, this experience was full of 
lessons. I can better understand now why people keep 
their mouth shut about the metal-scrapping business. On 
the negative side, there is quite simply the fear of 
violence. On the positive side, what Ringo has taught me 
is that an explosive place like this can only survive if 
people make an effort to mind their own business. As far 
as he is concerned, scrapping metal from a building that 
is going to be evacuated soon is not a particularly 
reprehensible activity - and I have to admit that so far 
the living areas have been left intact. Who was I to get 
in his way? 


Another thing that came through tonight is Ringo's 
own frame or mind. Among other things, he probably 
resents the fact that someone like me commands more 
influence than he does in the community, just as a result 
of being more articulate. Many people consider Ringo as 
another brainless "dinosaur", and he must feel entitled 
to greater "respect". Can I blame him for asserting 
himself in his own way? 
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reasonable proportion (that I have known all along could 


happen any day), but rather the feeling of this 
uncontrollable force and the thought that if for any 
reason he lost his temper he could really tear me apart. 
My imagination singularly failed me in this hour of 
desperate need, and I was at a loss to find something to 
say that would save my skin. All I could do was to ask 
him not to beat me up, and what good would it do, and 


what was the matter anyway. 


In reply to this he referred to the incident that 
happened on the roof on Wednesday, and said, "you tried 
to stop me from doing an honest job”. This was a 
revealing remark, and while I tried to explain again why 
I thought it was a bad idea to scrap lead from the roof, 
I could see how in his-own value scale this was perhaps a 
perfectly harmless activity. He also referred to the 
fact that I had once locked the kitchen storeroom just as 
he was about to help himself to some food ("food that you 
get for free anyway’). Again, while I tried to explain 
to him why I thought it wasn't right for someone who 
didn't live here to raid our stores, I could see his 
point. 


Both of us were quite calm during this exchange, 
though we were very tense inside (he with anger and me 
with fear). All along he continued to utter various 
threats between his’ teeth. He called me a "foreign 
cunt", and said something about having "fought for this 
country" (he used to be in the army). He also mentioned 
"I know that you have six A-levels but I don't give a 
shit", which was another revealing remark and would have 
been incredibly funny in other circumstances. 


The backyard was approaching fast and the whole 
Situation seemed utterly hopeless. The only glimmer of 
hope was that "fat Steve" was also around. Steve happens 
to be a good friend of Ringo (they were walking together 
down the corridor when Ringo grabbed me), and of course 
he is also a great pal of mine. Needless to say, there 
is no way that Steve could have restrained Ringo, nor did 
he try to, but he patiently followed us around and 
pleaded ceaselessly on my behalf, invoking all the 
arguments he could think of - "Please, Ringo, don't beat 
him up... he's o.k... he got me out of the nick the other 
day... he's going in a few days anyway... this guy did a 
lot for this place... etc." (it is again revealing that 
Steve thought Ringo might be sensitive to the last 


argument ) . 


I lost all hope again when, having reached the 
backyard, Ringo punched me in the face. I fell on the 
ground under the blow, but, either because he missed his 
target or because he pulled his punch, my face was intact 
(a single blow had been enough to send John to the 
hospital). Steve helped me to get up and told me to face 
Ringo - the last thing I wanted, to do. I was expecting 
the worst when Muzzy and Sarah appeared on the scene, out 
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of the blue, and Sarah joined Steve in asking Ringo not 
to hurt me. Ringo seemed to hesitate, and then his 
attitude started changing. He became more receptive, and 
as he was dragging me back inside the building some kind 
of a dialogue was at last beginning to emerge. The 
essence of his argument was that I should "learn to 
respect people". I said that I did respect him (which is 
true), and asked him why he didn't come and live with us 
again. He replied that this place had "gone to the 
dogs", and the discussion drifted to 1less'- personal 
matters, much to my relief. 


Finally he left. Muzzy at last opened his mouth to 
ask me if I was o.k. (the coward had kept quiet all 
along). I shook Steve's hand, and he said: "I think we're 
quits now. Put it this way: you're lucky I was there." 


Yes, it was a real miracle that Steve happened to be 
there, that for once he was not too drunk, that he is a 
friend of Ringo, and that he owes me a favour. After 
this narrow escape, my instinct was to leave the squat 
and never come. back again, or at least not come back 


until the next day. But I felt it would be wrong to 
yield to intimidation so I made my way to my room and 
tried to sleep. My room is in an otherwise empty 
corridor, and Ringo often keeps his dog (a ferocious 
Doberman) in one of the other rooms. I was absolutely 


terrified at the thought that he might come to get his 
dog and, on the way, burst into in my room and settle 
scores with me in Steve's absence. At one point I heard 
his voice in the corridor, but there was a female voice 
too, and when she asked him "is this your room?" as they 
Were entering the dog's room, I heard him reply "no, I 
have a squat down the road", and after they left I 
finally managed to sleep. 


However unpleasant, this experience was full of 
lessons. I can better understand now why people keep 
their mouth shut about the metal-scrapping business. On 
the negative side, there is quite simply the fear of 
Violence. On the positive side, what Ringo has taught me 
is that an explosive place like this can only survive if 
people make an effort to mind their own business. As far 
as he is concerned, scrapping metal from a building that 
is going to be evacuated soon is not a particularly 
reprehensible activity - and I have to admit that so far 
the living areas have been left intact. Who was I to get 
in his way? 


Another thing that came through tonight is Ringo's 
own frame or mind. Among other things, he _ probably 
resents the fact that someone like me commands more 
influence than he does in the community, just as a result 
of being more articulate. Many people consider Ringo as 
another brainless "dinosaur", and he must feel entitled 
to greater "respect". Can I blame him for asserting 
himself in his own way? 


Bé 


The question remains how a community like ours can 
deal with this kind of behaviour. This would be easy 
enough if there was a real awareness of the problem and a 
common determination to handle it in a non-authoritarian 
way. For instance, we could agree that, should an 
incident of this kind happen, everyone would gather 
around the people who are being violent and tell them to 
stop. The fact that Steve and Sarah managed to prevent 
Ringo from beating me up is one indication that this 
system might work. But it would take a lot of time and 
patience to build up the required commitment to a non- 
violent form of conflict resolution. 


saturday, October 14 


Today I accompanied Marianne to the Delos community 
in Wellingborough. The Delos community was founded a few 
years ago by Jeanne Steinhardt, a wonderful woman who 
helped start the squat last January and has remained a 
faithful supporter ever since. Jeanne is planning to 
invite Marianne to join the Delos community, and today's 
visit was a prelude to this risky suggestion. 


I spent an hour with Marianne in the kitchen in the 
afternoon, waiting for Jeanne to come. Ringo was around, 
much to my apprehension, but he didn't seem to mind my 
presence. He came in the kitchen a couple of times, with 
his dog, and even sat near me once. I wanted to talk to 
him, but I felt too nervous. : 


John left the squat, disgusted with Ringo's 
behaviour. His departure is a great loss. He was a very 
genuine guy, who did a lot to make this place work 
(particularly by cooking delicious meals), and had a 
great deal of good sense and good will in spite of being 
stoned half of the time. He was a true "grass-roots" 
revolutionary, a homeless drop-out who had no political 
programme but whose practical idealism sowed seeds of 
change. Marianne, who didn't know why he had left, also 
felt sad about it, and said, “it would have been nice’ if 
we had his picture, wouldn't it?". 


John's departure also leaves a void in the kitchen. 
The door of the storeroom was kicked in again, and after 
what happened to John no-one seems to be inclined to put 
another lock on the door and keep the keys. Nor is 
anyone cooking for the community. The kitchen is a free- 
for-all, with dirty dishes all over the place and the 
food reserves dwindling fast. This too is depressing. 


More heartening is the fact that there are quite a 


few new faces around - young and old, black and white, 
male and female. I was particularly happy to see that 
Fran had moved in again. Fran is a young woman who used 


to live in the bullring and did her bit to help start the 
Squat (on the day when we "took over", she hijacked a 
Whole tray of Salvation Army sandwiches from the bullring 
and brought it all the way to Clapham Road, just to 
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support us). She stayed with us for a while, when she 
was pregnant, and then moved ‘out again as she was about 
to deliver. The baby died soon after being born. After 
that, I believe that she spent some time in various homes 
for drug addicts, and that she managed to give up drugs. 
She told me that she was now staying in the little 
building across the backyard called "The Lodge”, with Max 
and her "husband". She is full of enthusiasm and energy, 
and I think that she will be a great asset to the 
community. 


While Marianne and I were waiting in the kitchen, 
she burst into tears from time to time, lamenting "it's 
mot. fair; is it?” . I finally understood that she was 
referring to the fact that she hadn't seen much of Dave 
in the last few days, and not at all today. For some 
reason Dave seems to have been avoiding her recently, 
perhaps because he needs some release from the stress of 
looking after her all the time. It occurred to me that 
Marianne's feelings for Dave may be nothing short of 
being "in love" with him. 


Finally Jeanne Steinhardt came, with a van and a few 
friends, and we all drove to Wellingborough. The Delos 
community, which provides a home for persons with mental 
handicaps, is a very inspiring place, and a lot of what I 
Saw there reminded me of the squat itself - social 
rejects building a new society, friends finding joy in 
doing something for each -other, "useless" people who had 
been healed by community living (one of them spoke for 
the first time in nine years to say that he didn't want 
to leave). Marianne found herself immediately at home 
there, and soon she and Mary were walking down the road 
hand-in-hand, each convinced that she was helping the 
other, Marianne rambling about how Audrey hoards twenty 
mugs in her rooms and Mary replying in the same vein that 
she had suspected it all along and that hopefully things 
would improve after the winter. 


Marianne had a hot bath, and I _ could hardly 
recognise her with her beautiful, snow-white hair flowing 
on all sides. We slept in a warm house, with electric 
lights that you can turn on by just flicking a switch, 
with no fire risk and no Ringo. And should some ruffian 
have come to the door and caused trouble, all we had to 
do was to leave him on the other side, and if he didn't 
go away we could call the police and they would remove 
him like some smelly garbage. I wouldn't hesitate to 
Btay here if I were Marianne! But of course she has 
nothing to fear from Ringo - he calls her "love" and his 
Doberman likes to put his head in her lap. 


Sunday, October 15 


I went back to London in the afternoon, leaving 
Marianne behind and telling her that I would come back 
again soon, or send Dave. On the train I was considering 
the prospect of returning to Clapham Road with great 


apprehension. With fear fuelling my imagination, I could 
think of many reasons why Ringo might still want to beat 
me up. Perhaps he would find it insulting that, unlike 
John, I didn't flee in fear. Perhaps John would complain 
to the police, and they would come looking for Ringo, and 


Ringo would think it was me. Perhaps he felt frustrated 
that Steve had stopped him from teaching me a lesson, and 
was waiting for the next’ chance. Perhaps last 


Wednesday's incident had only been a pretext for beating 
me up, and he had deeper motives to want to get rid of 
me. Or perhaps Og did, and he had asked Ringo to 
"persuade" me to leave the squat. Aside from this, I was 
wondering what would happen at the weekly meeting, 
whether it would be the right thing to do to raise the 
issue of violence, and how Ringo would take it (not 
kindly, for sure). I also expected to find the place in 
a real mess, given the way things were going yesterday. 
Altogether, I was feeling very weary as I approached the 
Squat, which for once seemed to me like the grimmest 
place on earth. 


Once again, I was completely taken by surprise. I 
found that a revolutionary atmosphere had gripped No l, 
Clapham Road, like we hadn't experienced since the fire. 
Fran had "taken over" the kitchen, which was immaculate, 
and the stores were full with fresh supplies delivered 
yesterday by Brother Adrian. Smurf, whom I have never 
seen working, was. conscientiously mopping the _ floor. 
Others, led by Max, were tidying the backyard - a hard 
and thankless job. Skum and Ray were busy repairing 
bicycles. Fran was going around giving people tea and 
everyone seemed to be in a relaxed and friendly mood. 
Even Arthur was gaily mixing with the crowd for once, 
teasing us by saying that on days like this even he fell 
into the trap of thinking that there was some hope for 
this squat. A lot of this seemed to be the effect of 
Fran getting everyone else moving. 


I met Ringo in the corridor, and to my delight he 
mumbled "hi, Jean”. A reassuring sign that he wants 
peace. 


We had an excellent meeting, too. Most of those 
present in the building came, about twenty people (even 
Eddie was there this time). It was very informal. No- 
One was "chairing", but the discussion was orderly and 
constructive. Even Max, who has disrupted so many 
meetings, made many helpful suggestions. Ringo came in 
at one stage, but left after a few minutes without having 
Said a word. 


We discussed a number of practicalities: a letter 
from Arnold Porter; the toilets; the garbage; the 
kitchen; the electricity; Marianne; a donation of a 
thousand pounds made by the Billy Graham Trust to the 
Brixton Council of Churches on our behalf (bless you, 
Billy). It was decided that, at least until we get the 
mMuch-awaited electricity connection, the "rent" would be 
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abolished, given that we are now getting all our food for 
free (hardly anybody has been paying rent lately). Max 
and Greg volunteered to help’ move some furniture that is 
being donated to us. Fran thanked everyone for helping 
with today's clean-up, and exhorted people to keep it up. 
This was hardly the time to raise the divisive issue of 
violence, especially since I didn't have = anything 
concrete to suggest, so I was happy to take this excuse 
not to do it. 


There was a familiar atmosphere of zeal and good 
will after the meeting. To my disbelief, I even found 


Muzzy and Sarah emptying the ‘toilets’. This is a 
turning point in the history of the squat, because - 
adorable as they are - those two hardly ever lift a 


finger to help, and on occasions (usually when they were 
on drugs) they have even been the cause of quite a bit of 
vandalism. I started giving them a hand, and as we were 
rinsing the buckets a journalist and a photographer from 
South London Guardian turned up and said that they wanted 
to see our "facilities". I showed them the tap and the 
buckets and told them it was all in front of them. They 
then asked for our "permission" to go around taking 
photographs and talking to people. I said that we had no 
authority to give them such a "permission", that 
personally I had no objection at all, but that others 
among us take a much less kindly view of journalists. 
Smurf added that there are many people here who are not 
at all keen to be photographed. They proceeded. 


From what I heard later, they soon appeared in the 
common room, where a group of people were having a cup of 
tea, and, seeing Eddie and presumably thinking that they 
were not taking any major risk by approaching this old 
man, went straight to him. This was overlooking Bobby, 
who sensed their intentions and pounced on_ then, 
vociferously accusing them of trying to take advantage of 
&é helpless old man before moving on to more general 
grievances about the Press establishment. They retreated 
in panic, and walked out. I felt sorry for them - they 
were partly the victims of the bitterness that Bobby 
feels at having missed Rachel's birthday. 


But the general suspicion against the press also 
appears to be much deeper than I thought, and I was 
roundly blamed for “letting them in". Someone said that 
there ought to be a padlock on the gate, and I took this 
opportunity to produce the padlock and bell that I have 
been keeping in my room all this time. Muzzy promptly 
put both on the gate. Well, I don't know if this is 
really a good idea, but there's no harm trying - nothing 
is permanent in this squat. 


I left, munching some rasperries in the _ sunset, 
feeling happy. The time has come to move on, and when I 
come back it will just be to pack my belongings and say 
good-bye. I am under no illusion that today’s euphoria 
will endure. It is a rowdy crowd that lives at No l, 
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Clapham Road, and there will be more storms (I have 
already heard complaints that Fran was too "pushy", and 
even allegations that she was a "dangerous" woman). But 
our ship is also a solid one. It is wonderful to be able 
to leave on a cheerful note. 


On the way, I bumped into Bill. I could barely 
recognise the man who had so happily helped me to mop the 
ground floor six weeks ago, and told me off the next day. 
He had all the appearances of a demented tramp who has 
ruined his life for ever. His clothes were in rags, his 
hands and face were covered with a thick layer of dirt, 
he was drunk and shouting angrily around. I gave him 
some of the sandwiches and raspberries that Fran had 
given me for the journey. I remembered the very first 
meeting we'd had in the squat, on the first day (January 
23d), when there were only a dozen of us around, half of 
whom looked just like Bill. I remembered wondering, 
against my will: "Can these people really do something 
for themselves?". They have. - 
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A FAREWELL 


I met Richard twice again. The first time, I saw 
him from a distance limping through Kennington Park, 
pushing a supermarket trolley in front of him, looking 
into dustbins for food. He explained to me that he had 
left the squat after getting in trouble with Louise and 
her friends (as far as I understood from his extremely 
long-winded and garbled account, some sensitive jokes 
about sexual practices in the squat degenerated into a 
quarrel, and he repelled an "attack" from Louise a little 
less gently .than he had wished, after which he was 
"asked" to leave). I was ina great rush, so I asked him 
if we could meet the next morning at the Aldwych. He 


said yes. 


I found him the next morning at the Aldwych, at the 
appointed time. He was lying in a doorway, on a piece of 
cardboard that he had presumably used as a bed. The 
crowd waS passing by, trying hard not to notice hin, 
embarrassed by this incongruous presence, this scruffy 
drop-out staring at the world. The wind was blowing and 
the sky was grey. Gone were the pickles, the bubble-and- 
Squeaks, the carrot wine, the long siestas, the debates 
about the poll tax and animal rights in the middle of the 


night. 


I had brought some food and we went to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields to have our breakfast on a bench. We talked about 
the squat, and agreed that it had been a beautiful thing. 
We had an argument about whether anarchist ideals were 
compatible with violent methods. He gave “me a moving 
account of the hour-long interrogation he had had to 
suffer from the social services in his attempt to make a 
second social security claim (he found himself completely 
penniless soon after making the first claim a few weeks 
ago, partly because he had given or lent half of his 


money to other people in the squat). 


We parted on the corner of Lincoln' Inn Fields, ina 
brief ray of sunshine. I tried hard to find a way of 
keeping in touch with him, or of being able to trace him 
next time I'm in London. But it's impossible. He has no 
contact address, and if I give him mine he will lose it 
within three days. He has no stable anchor or friends. 
He is in London today, perhaps he will be in Glasgow 
tomorrow - or in prison. I had a keen sense of losing a 
great friend for ever, someone I profoundly admired and 


cared for. 
This diary is dedicated to him. 
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Dear Neighbours 


We have moved into the Belgravia Childrens Hospital with the intention 
of providing homes for some of London's estimated 50,000 homeless men, 
women and children. We come from many backgrounds and age groups, but 
our needs are the same as yours; shelter, warmth, food, friendship and 
a sense of belonging. a sense of community. 


Qver 400 years ago the poet John Donne wrote: "no man is an island, entire 
of itself, each is a part of the main.’ We live in troubled times and 
Donne's words are more pertinent than ever. What is true for man is even 
more so for a community. To be isolated is to whither and die. 


We want to belong to the community around us, to be good neighbours. To 

do this we need your help. We need your advice, your suggestions and your 
ideas. We have much to offer in return. We are not freaks, junkies, dole- 
scroungers or layabouts. We are vulnerable, fallible human beings like 
yourselves. In return for your tolerance we offer friendship. Does anyone | 
need help moving a fridge or couch or anything? Need a room painted, a 
lawn dug, a dog walked? Is anyone house-bound and need their shopping 
done? Need help filling in forms, want someone to accompany you to the 
clinic or anywhere? Just want someone to talk to, to play cribbage with? 
Call on us, drop by: for tea and a chat and give us your opinions, let us 
know your needs. 


Sincerely yours 
The Belgravia Hospital Squatters Group 


A 
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tep away 


from hell 


hen Digby first saw the derelict Bel- 
grave Children’s Hospital, he looked 
itover witha view to stripping tt for 
scrap. A few days later, turned out 
ot his squat, he was looking it over 
again, this lime as a prospective home. 

The dingv redbrick building, close to Oval 
tube in south London, was already.a shell when 
it was occupied by homeless people in January 
this year. It had already lost fittings and the 
marble facing from the walls. Recently damaged 
by fire, parts of it are structurally unsafe. Its 
uwner lives inJersey, but gave permission for it 
to be used as a temporary shelter. The interior 
IS Not inviting: a ruinous Victorian cloister, Uled 
walls, spreading puddles in the yard; but to 
those previously sleeping rough, it has been 
both refuge and community. 

The Homeless Project has been home to 
more than 100 people, but since the fire it 
accommodates less than 40. There has been a 
stream of TV crews, photographers and jJour- 
nalists eager to talk to the articulate and well- 
organised proup. When | visited, there had just 
been bad expenences with reporters from the 
People, the Times, and a TV crew. Steve says, 
“They came, took their pictures, wrote their 
articles, pocketed their money. For us, nothing 
changed. We're still homeless.” The residents 
realised that even the plight of the poorest can 
generate income for those whose business is 
poverty. 

Barbara had been sleeping for two years in 
the Bullring at Waterloo, and came here 
because she was pregnant. She has the kind of 
ready sympathy that makes people confide in 
her. “Tm the Marjone Proops of this place.” 
Begging, she insists. is not an easy fife. “You 
have to put up with msults, hunulauons. When 
somebody says, ‘Get a job’ or “Take a bath’. | 


always say, politely, ‘I hope it never happens to 
you, sir, or madam.’ Keeping clean isn’t a pro- 
blem, there are plenty of public washrooms. 
You look after your body and it will look after 
you.” 

Barbara and Digby live in a separate one- 
storey building in the yard, formerly the hospital 
laboratory. “It’s our laboratory for living now.” 
The cold, cream-coloured tiles have been 
covered with blankets, some grey wool, others 
coloured patchwork; the ceiling, too, is draped, 
so that it looks like a Bedouin tent. There is a 
double bed, chest of drawers, some lengths of 
carpet on the scuffed green lino. There ts no 
electricity, gas or water. Candles have spilt 
veins of white wax down their bottles. “Now 
we've made the place. decent,” says Barbara 
defiantly, “we're not moving. The agents tell us 
we have till January. If there’s no other accom- 
modation, they won't shift us. We've had 
enough pig-harassment and being pushed 
around to last a lifetime.” 

Digby has dual English/French nationality. 
When he was 16, his stepfather said to him, “Go 
out into the world, be a kid or grow up.” Digby 
did national service in France, where he learned 
his skill as a dog-handler. He says, “Later I was 
attached to the Foreign Legion and in Beirut I 
vot court-martialled for turning a bazooka on a 
block of flats where some mates had died.” 

Although they claim to be “non-political”, this 
isn't always borne out by what they say. 
“Thatcher should be made to live here for a 
month. The minute she walked in, even the 
rats'd abandon the basement,” Digby says. 
“There was only one man who ever entered 
parliament with honourable intentions, and that 
was Guy Fawkes," He has sympathy for the 
National Front, and produces a booklet Intro- 
duction to the Mavement. “They're not racist. 


ney just want all races and nations to live 
cure within their own borders." 

"ithe next room lives Ziggy, 21, with dread- 
wks, and a sensitive face. He never knew his 
gents. Fostered at eight months, he knows 
only that his mother was pregnant at 14 and his 
ither didn't want to know. “The people who 
adopted me were all nght at first, but they had | 
heir own children, then they lost interest in 
me.” He left home at 14, lived on the streets. 
The only way to survive was stealing, burglary. 
When he came out of nick, he came here, where 
he has found fnendship and affection. He says 
that when a child has not known love, the adult 
he or she becomes finds it hard to show love. 


“The wealth is there. The houses are there. 
So why are we shut out?” asks Barbara. She 
knows the answer. “It’s to keep people under 
control. All those commuters, they walk past 
youngsters with a cardboard notice round their 
necks, Hungry and Homeless; they think, 
‘There but for the grace of God go |’; and next 
moming they make an extra effort to be at their 
desk a bit earlier. That’s what it’s all about.” 

Many people in the Belgrave Hospital have 
suffered enough, without the added injury of 
insecurity and the threat of eviction. Steve's 
mother died when he was nine. He never got on 
with his stepmother. “Il was in and out of 
approved schools. Whenever | went home | 
rowed with her. You say some wicked things as 
akid. | told her | wished she'd die of cancer, like 
my real mother.” When he left school, Steve 
worked in a chemist’s, “testing the pills”. This 
led to him dealing in drugs. He lived in Bnghton 
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with his girlfriend. Their baby died while he was ° 
doing bird for robbing an antique shop. 

“Cot death. That broke me up. I became a 
bum. I’ve been down in the gutter. Living here, 
you're on the pavement, but you're not in the 
gutter.”” Another man tells of his initiation into 
sex. “I was raped. During a black mass. Inside 
the pentagon, the high pnest went up me, with 


. everybody sitting in a circle, chanting. It made 
me feel unclean. | suppose | was looking for 


something when | joined the coven. It wasnt 
what | wanted.” 

Some people sign on, others think it isn't 
worth the hassle. Steve gets £29 a week, Digby 
is paid £52. 10 a fortnight. “When you beg,” says 
Steve, “you lose your dignity, but not your 
pride.” They are determined to fight to pre- 
serve the community that has grown here. “I'd 
like to see hundreds of groups like this,” says 
Digby: “There is an army of us. If we all got 
together, nothing would stop us.” 

Barbara wants people to know that homeless 
people are not a bunch of potheads, but capable, 
intelligent people. There are a lot of skills at the 
Belgrave, abilities and creativity that society 
seems to have no use for. When she speaks of 
her most fervent wish, it is “to have a place 
where | can go inside and turn on the light. Have 
a bath with hot water. A toilet that flushes. A 
front door. A decent breakfast.” That such 
modest, basic needs cannot, apparently, be 
met, shows how slender the connection ts bet- 
ween economic necessity and human need. @ 
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Sale 
on homeless’ refuge 


Next week marks the first anniversary of the 
‘storming of a disused South London hospital 
by squatters. How has it survived? EDWARD 


PIILKINGTON reports. 


| he occupied hospital is the Bel- 
T grave Children's Hospital, near 

the Oval in South London. A | 
typical Victorian instituiton, genera- 
tions of children were nursed in its | 
gloomy corridors. At first it) was 
thought the action of January 23 1989 
would be short-lived and purely svm- 
bolic; by taking over the hospital, 
which had stood disused for years, 
homeless people could highlight the 
scandal of the capital's empty proper- 
lies. 

Buta year later, they are still there. 
Despite the threat of eviction, a major 
fire, physical hardships and internal | 
battles, the Belgrave has prown from | 
a simple protest into a unique home | | 
run exclusively by and lor the home- 
less. 

Its uniqueness 1s apparent at the | 
front door. Unlike a hostel, there are | | 
no queues or gale patrols here, and no | 
rules about who can stay. It is open to 
anyone who wants a rool over thei 
head. Inside, a piece of grallitts 
scrawled above a drawing of asmiling | 
face acts as the Belgrave’s motto: 
‘Don't worry, be happy’. 

The Belgrave offers food, shelter, 

} companionship and = support to | 
people who have either been rerected 
by, or have themselves rejected insti- 
tutionalised forms of care. Residents 
include teenage runaways, dis- 

charged psychiatric patients, alcoho- 

| lics and drug addicts. 

Muzzy came to London because he 
vhad ‘.. . a few problems at home’ 

/ and joined the Belgrave two days 
after it was opened. He has been 
there, on and off, ever since. ‘This 
place is like a magnet,’ he says. ‘It 
| keeps drawing you. I've left so many 
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times, but I always come back.’ 
The lure is a combination of basic 
physical security and emouonal sup- 


| port. But the biggest attraction 1s that | 


there is no one in the Belgrave to talk 
down to you, to tell you when to turn 
the lights oul, or to patronise vou. 

Pauline came to the Belgrave after 
two vears sleeping rough on the km- 


bankment, having spent.most of her | 


childhood in a Newcastle care insuitu- 
tion. ‘It’s better here than on the 
| streets. You go down the Bull Ring 
| and even the dogs pick vour pockets. 

Here the only thieves are human.’ 
| Shecan't claim benefits as she ts |7 
and relies on food from the Belgrave, 
supplemented with begging. “This ts 


my home and I intend to stay, she | 


says. ‘It's like a family. I’ve built up 
| friendships here and grown attached 
to people.’ 

It would be wrong to romanucise 
the Belgrave or to ignore the hardship 


that has been suffered. For most ol , 
the year there was little running water | 


and no flushing toilets. Rooms were 
cold and damp, and there were ratsin 


the backyard. With no electricity the | 


Stairs were ‘pitch black and perilous; 
one woman fell and broke’ her 
arm. 

Then in September a serious fire 
broke out. A wall in Pauline’s room ts 
sull blackened and charred. Al- 
| though no one was hurt, many resi- 
| dents left after the fire and numbers 


have fallen from around 150 to less | 


than 40. 


The Belgrave has also suffered | 


| spells of authoritarian rule by indi- 


viduals who acted as if it were their’ 


own persona] property. The reign of 
| one of the earliest leaders came to an 
abrupt end when he fell out of a 
third-floor window, breaking his 
back. He was followed by a man who 
| ruled with the heip of a couple ol! 
Dobermans and was later diagnosed 
psychouc. 

But there have also been spells 


when the home has been run collect- | 
ively, with a startling degree of com-— 


| munal participauon. At its best, the 
Belgrave has encouraged people who 
have never enjoyed any self- 


confidence or respect to take respon- | 


sibility for their own lives. 


‘It has failed in some respects, says | 


Nancy Kershaw who is one of a group 
of local people who support the Bel- 
grave. ‘But that has also been its 
success — residents have made mi- 


stakes, but without anyone standing 
over them, and we've all learnt in the 
process.: 

It is a measure of how much 
ground has been covered in the last 
twelve months that the Belgrave now 
organises its own soup kitchen. Four | 
nights a week, residents take extra 
food, clothes or blankets they do not 
need and distribute them among fel- | 
low homeless people living in card- 
board boxes along the Embankment. 

Things are looking up. Lambeth | 
council and the Brixton Council of | 
Churches paid for toilets, running — 
water and electricity to be installed, 
and fire precautions are now being 
completed. 

But the future, as ever, looks un- 
certain. A large ‘For sale’ sign hangs 
over the entrance, a reminder to resi- 
dents — if they need it — that their luck 
could run out at any ume. The 
hospital is owned by an offshore in- 
vesument company which wants to 
sell it for offices at a price of £1.5 
million. But the property market ts 
slow, and it could be at least another 
year before builders move in. Bells, 
the agents acting for the owners, say 
that once a buyer has been found the 
building could be re-occupied within 
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28 days. 

Whatever happens, homeless 
people are unlikely to let go of the 
Belgrave without a fight. ‘This place 
has got potential,’ says Pauline. ‘It's 
had it ups and downs but it sull goes 
on. Come back next year — we'll sull 
be here.’ 
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omeless find 
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a place of their 


ENEATH peeling 
ictures of Little 
Miss Muffet and the 
Old Woman who 


ategant. but sem 


The hospital, now owned by a 
a a SS 
lay empty for five years 
until squatters took it over 


an attractive alternative to 
sleeping on the Em it or 
ying up to £M a week for a 
in a hostel 
“Homeless » simply de- 
cided to get off backsides 
and show what they could do 


for themselves,’ ” says Jim 
ly | _ 


ac er 
home in Dundee pe te hie 
a. divorce and hitch- 


weeks because I'd elie 
from a job.” 

Steve said he could not obtain 
the ‘no fixed abode” allowance 
of around £20 a week because 
he did not have identity papers. 


*] started sleeping under 


“After that, I was with my 
brother a lot of the time, and we 


a year to pick myself up,” he 
aus. “Theo ite en” 

Debbie is a lively 17-year-old 
with a ring im her nose and 


spray of orange hair bursting 
from her black beret. She 


“Now I'm too old to be in 
care, I can't get benefits until 
I'm 18 and I got the sack from 
my last YTS scheme because I 
had an incident with a boy- 
fmend and he told them | was 
homeless. Bnilliant, isn’t it? 

“| can earm more money beg- 
ging than on YTS anyway. The 
police moved me on four times 
in a couple of hours today, but I 
stil] got £27. I used to be embar- 
rassed with people staring at 
you, but now I sit there and 
look them straight in the face. 
Sometimes I smile and sing as 
well, people probably think I'm 
: oe and pay me to shut 


"She has lived in various 
squats. “I've only slept rough 
once, in St James's Park under 
a tree, and I discovered how 
cold it is. I was staying in a 
friend’s flat, being treated as 

fficial cleaner and babysit- 
ter, when a boy who lives here 
told me about this place and I 
came straight round. 

“We've got a nice little com- 
munity in the flat, but you get 
some right nuts in here, like the 


guy in a Dlack balaclava who 
talks to the wall. I'm wormed 
sick coming down the stairs In 


the dark. 


“I don't worry about not hav- 
ing a posh car or a TV or a 
house in the country as long as 
I've got a warm bed and friends 


and food in my stomach.” 


Dave Cooke, aged 40, is a 
Yorkshireman who ran away to 
London in 1964 after ‘‘a bad up- 
bringing” in children’s homes. 
He hates the rules and regula- 
tions of hostels and, apart from 
two years in the Army Catering 
Corps, has lived rough for most 
of his adult Iife. 


He dismisses the problems of 
today's young homeless: “They 
haven't been through what I've 
been through, living on my wits 
and cunning, and there are so 
many handouts from various 
organisations now. It’s so easy 
to go begging, too, and I don't 
believe in that.” 


Two years ago. he met his 
wife, Marie, aged 33, in a cafe in 
Leeds. She had spent years 
nursing her bedridden mother 
until her death. They marmed 
and found a flat in Cardiff, 
where Dave had taken a job as 
a security 

“We had to pack it in because 
we couldn't afford to keep it,” 
says Dave.“‘Even with benefits, 
we couldn't pay for the gas, the 
electric, the rates, on top of food 
and clothes. And if you don't 
pay you go to court and to 
prison, so we came up to Lon- 
don in my old van. 

“We slept in haylofts and 


under bridges. After a month, 
we were sick and tired of wak- 
ing up cold every morning with 
no toilet facilities, and we went 


LO] 


to a place in Brixton dealing 
with squatters’ rights. They 
gave us a few addresses, includ- 
ing this one. 


“We got a room with a double 
bed, and the first hot meal we'd 
had in a month. Then we got 
involved setting the place up 
because | had the van to trans- 
nert things. If we didn't have 
this place we'd probably be 
down the bull ring sleeping in a 
cardboard box. 


“This place is a Godsend — 
we don’t have to worry about 
where we're going to sleep and 
where the next meal's coming 
from, and I'm about to start a 
job with a security firm.” 

Marie said that after her 
mother died she didn’t want to 
_ in Leeds: ““‘There’s more to 

see in places like Cardiff and 
London, a different atmo- 
sphere. I enjoy it, I just take 
each day as it comes."’ 
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A rundown, damp and cold ex-children’s hosprtal 1s home 
to a group of homeless people in south London. Edward 
Pilkington assesses its appeal and drawbacks 


hen a handful of 
peace activists broke 
into a disused 
Victorian children's 
hospital a year ago, 
they could not have 
predicted the impact of what they had 
done. They thought that by squatting a 
large empty building for a couple of 
weeks they could make a statement about 
the scandal of London's homelessness. 

“It wasn't thought out at all,” says one 
of the activists, Liz Yates, who is a 


member of a Franciscan community. 
“Even at our most heroic. we didn't 
imagine the ecccupation would last more 
than a month.” 

But a year later the Belgrave is still 
occupied — not by the original activists. 
but by homeless people themselves. What 
Started as a simple political gesture has 
developed into a unique experiment in 
mutual caring and self-help. 

At first sight the Belgrave appears to 
be an uninviting place to live. Parts of its 
dingy redbrick facade are stained black 
with smoke, and many of its windows are 
smashed or boarded up. Inside, its grand 
marble walls have been stripped bare and 


there are pools of rain water on the upper 


floors. A few cracked tiles bearing 
children's names are the only reminder 
of the building's former glory. 


elanie Friend | 


But despite its dour appearance, 
Belgrave has attracted hundreds of 
people over the last 12 months. And 
strikingly, they are all people who have 
been rejected by, or have themselves 
rejected, institutional forms of care. It ts 
as if the project has acted as a magnet 
for Britain's untouchables, those whom 
society labels “down and outs”, “dossers . 
or “outsiders”. 
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In fact, 1t is impossible to pin a label 
on the Belgrave's residents because they. 
come from such disparate backgrounds. 
Their ranks include elderly people, 
offenders, teenage runaways, people with 
drug or alcohol problems and those who 
are mentally ill. The only feature that 
they have in common is their desire to 
escape from institutions — old people's 
homes, prisons, hostels, care homes — 
and a gritty determination to lead their 
own lives. 

Pauline moved into the Belgrave last 
year, only a few days after it was opened. 
“This is my home,” she says. “It’s like a 
family. For the first time in my life I’ve 
got a base where | can make friends and 
grow attached to people.” 

From the age of five unul she moved 
into the Belgrave, Pauline was in an out 
of care including a two-year stretch in 
secure units. She is grateful to the 
individual social workers who looked after 
her, who she says saved her life, but she 
shudders at the thought of returning to 
another institutional home, even though 
it would be considerably more 
comfortable and secure. 

“They give you nice clothes, and it’s 
warm and there’s electricity, but they 
alwavs try to control vou. I'm an anarchist 
— I don't want to be controlled. In here 
('m my own person — there’s nobody 
telling me to make my bed or when to 
turn out the lights.” 

Over the years Pauline has seen social 
workers come and go, which has given 
her an inbuilt suspicion of professional 
carers. “People always seem to give up on 
me. You can trust somebody for so long, 
but they always leave you in the end.” 

She shares her room with her boyfriend 
Craig and a dog, three puppies, a cat and 
two kittens — another welcome change 
from pet-prohibiting care homes. Their 
room is swathed in blankets; like a 


Bedouin tent. It has electricity, a TV and 
a few tattered sofas, but no heating. The 
walls are damp and dirty, and it's cold. 

Craig has also spent much of his youth 
in insutuuions. Until last year he was 
steadily climbing the ladder of crime, 
from petty trouble at school, to assault, 
football hooliganism, theft and burglary. 
He has spent time in the full range of 
penal institution — youth custody, 
borstal, remand, prison, and probation 
hostels. 

“In all of those places, I felt that people 
were trying to rule over me. And I won't 
take that. Social workers — they're 
all right, but they come from posh 
families and they domt understand us. 
But this place is different — its like a 
home, what | haven't had for a very long 
lime.” 

The Belgrave appears to have 
succeeded for Craig where formal caring 
and penal institutions have failed. After 
a vear here he feels more settled and 
confident. He rarely gets in rouble now, 
and only for petty offences such as fair 
dodging or begging in Leicester Square. 

“T feel pride in mysclf now,” he savs. 
“Lam proud to think ve managed to sta 
in one place for a vear. Tf tt wasn't for 
this place, I'd be back ip prison.” 

For many residents ike Pauline and 
Cra the Belgrave acts as a stepping 
stone, helping them make the difficult 
leap from ostracised life on the streets, 
to jobs and a home of thew own. 

An example of this was Marian, an 
elderly woman in her seventics who spent 
most of last year in the Belgrave. She had 
been in an out of ald people's homes, 
which she hated because of their 
restricuons. The homes, likewise, had 
found her errauc behaviour intolerable. 

By contrast, in the Belgrave she was 
shown tolerance and affection. People 
listened tq her even when she suffered 
bouts of dementia, and staved with her — 
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overnight when she was ill. She was 
treated as a kindred spirit and called 
“Mum”. 

Ultimately, the building was too cold 


and unhygenic for a woman her age. She 


has now moved to the Delos community 
in Northamptonshire, where she ts said 
to be very happy. 

Success stories such as these give the 
lie to the argument that the Martians, 
Paulines and Craigs of this world_are 
better off in professional care 
environments. They would rather be 


among friends,and live in a shell like the 


Belgrave, than be in a nice, warm, cosy 
iInsutunon. 


UGLY SIDE 

But it would be wrong to draw a 
romantic picture of the Belgrave. It also 
has an ugly side. In particular, it ts 
doubtful whether those of its residents 
who come from the growing pool of 


mentally ill people discharged from long- 


term psychiatric hospitals are receiving 
the specialist care they need. 

Part of the problem is that 
professionals are very rarely seen inside 
the building. The residents discourage 
their involvement, and the professionals 
themselves appear in no hurry to make 


contact. Some local doctors accept 
residents as patients in their practices, bur 
they do not visit. The police, too, give it 
a wide berth. 

Even Lambeth SSD, which covers the 
Belgrave, has virtually no contact with it. 
None of the council's staff were prepared 
to talk to Community Care. 

Officially, they say they have no views 
on the Belgrave because it has no resident 
children so it is not considered a prionity. 

But, privately, social workers are 
nervous about being drawn into the tissue 
because it has become a poliucal hot 
potato in Lambeth, splitung the ruling 
Labour group down the middle. Some 
councillors believe that the Belgrave is an 
excellent example of community care, 
vthers see itas a liability which could turn 
into a public relations nightmare. 

It's as though the Belgrave has become 
an oasis, devoid of all contact with the 
professional caring world. With no 
doctors, police officers or social workers 
in sight, the only people residents can 
turn to for help and advice are the 
original activists. 

But their support is Jimited. “We don't 
know how to offer them much help,” says 
Liz Yates. “In hindsight, we needed more 
professional people, counsellors, and 
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information at the start so that we knew 
what to do when things go wrong.” 

Things have gone wrong. A serious fire 
broke out last September and although 
no one was hurt, the shock has reduced 
the number of residents from 150 to 
fewer than 40. 

In the absence of bureaucracy, the 
internal organisation of the project has 
also fluctuated. At times it was run on 


naked on the steps of a nearby church. 

james ts an example of the people who 
have suffered as a result of the Belgrave's 
inherent lack of structure. An Oxford _ 
graduate, he used to be a practising priest 
having been ordained by the 
excommunicated Archbishop Lefebvre. 
He speaks with a pristine middle-class 
accent and describes himself as an 
Independent reader. How he came to fall 
on hard times is unknown, but it ts 


thought he has a history of mental illness. 


uw 


the project was run on remarkably 
communal lines. But at others it 
into near anarchy 


“Any person with an ounce of sense 
could see this place cannot work,” he said 
with a deep look of disgust. “Would you 
like to live here, among all this filth? The 


remarkably effective communal lines, But 
it others it collapsed into near-anarchy, 
or was regulated along almost dictatorial 
lines. At one point it was run by a man 
who seemed to regard it as his own 
personal fiefdom, terrorising other 
residents with his two ferocious 
Dobermans. He was eventually diagnosed. 
as clinically psycopathic and removed to 
a mental hospital after having danced 


COMMUNITY 


6th Annual Lecture 


Belgrave is doomed — it’s, full of nasty 
people and funghi.” 

Just as James was speaking these words, 
he was accosted by a man who swore at 
him, hit him, and ordered him to get out. 
As the row developed a group of 
residents gathered round and began 
shouting at James. Tension grew and he 
was pushed to the ground and kicked in 
the head and chest. He was badly bruised 
and required hospital treatment. 


“Conservatives in a Caring Society” 
by The Rt Hon Michael Heseltine PC MP 
on Thursday evening 15 March 1990 in London 


The annual lecture was inaugurated to allow a distinguished speaker to explore a subject related to 
the concerns of the personal social services. The first five lectures were given by Professor David Donnison, 
Dr David Owen MP, John Alderson, Baroness Warnock and Professor J K Galbraith. 


A number of places are available free to readers who 
“Lecture”, The Editor, nee Se oes eee Ww 
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James was picked on because he did not 
fit in with the rest of the group. His 
accent and his forthright and slightly 
bizarre manner irritated other residents. 
Clearly, the Belgrave’s brand of care in 
the community has failed to offer him a 
safe haven, or the chance of a better life. 

This incident highlighted a 
fundamental paradox in the concept of 
self-help, and by extension care in the 
community. Either the project ts 


monitored by outside professionals to 


protect vulnerable individuals, in which 


case it would lose its raison d'etre as a 


non-insttution. Or the Belgrave is left 


alone to preserve its self-help appeal, 


thereby abandoning people like James to 
their potenually unpleasant fate. 

As for James, his days tn the Belgrave 
are numbered. But he will not go quietly. 
As he was being beaten up, he screamed: 
“You cannot do this. [| am gong to stay. 


Chis isams home. 


“ Itis a sobering 


indictment of the state of care mu Britain 
today that, for fumes, the Belgrave with 


all ts dangers is preferable to any of the 


alternatives 


‘CG Tuesday 


maomeless take over hoeaii “i 


ht »v .JANDONED hospi- 

pan in -outh London te- 
cume a temporary shel- 

N ey yesterday for a few of the 
et17’s estimated 20,000 home- 
lecs people, writes Peter 
[durtagr 

Free coup was served at the 
‘former Belgrave Children's 
dospital in Kennington, 
was occupied early 
yesterday by members of a 
lSetrong group calling itself 
Hewes For All. | 
They say they will remain 
there for at least three 
days — longer if they get -_ 
en to publicise the pro 

of the homeless by of- 

fering soup and shelter. 

“Our intention is to draw 
attention to the plight of 


Out homes, 


Man. 


people living iniondon -ith- 
articularly 
people like those silccpinog 
under the brid: at Churins 
Cross." aid Mr G.erphen Han- 
cock, a spokesman for the 
group. 

The bospital, which used to 


bave 40 beds, is believed to 


have been bought from the 
local health authority sont 
a year ago roperty devel- 
+e | . the Isle of 
The oe has no 
running water — the copper 
pipes having been ripped 
out — and no electricity, but 
it gives more protection than 
a park bench. 
The group hopes that 


| people wil] show their sup- 


port by donating blankets 


and belp create as wrmanent 
a refuge as roscible for the 
homeless. 

“tt is a crime that there are 
50 many empty properties 
and luxury developments 
around while there are thou- 
sands sleeping in the streets 
each night and even more 
people in Inadequate accom- 

ation,” said Mr Chris 
Cole, another member of the 
group. 

According to recent fig 
ures, there are some 130,000 
homeless people in Britain 
either living rough or in tem- 
porary accommodation such 
as bed and breakfast hotels. 
night shelters and squats. 
Many of London's homeless 
are aged between 16 and 20. 
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Belgrav 


‘THE FACT that this 
occupation is going so 
well is due to the 
tremendous support 
we've had from the 
local community’ said 
Jim Taylor, one of the 
organisers of the Bel- 
grave Homeless Pro- 
ject. 

The Belgrave Childrens 
Hospital in. Kennington, 
South London was closed 
down four years ago and for 
the last three weeks has 
been occupied by homeless 
people from all over 
eet te 


Jim said: ‘Housing Asso- 


Clutions are not recom-- 


mending people to us, all 
we say is that they are 
welcome, stipulating only 
that there is no drink, no 
drugs and no violence. 


Delivery 


‘As of today we now have 
running water and will get 
an electricity supply from 
Monday. This is now a legal 
address and we got our first 


delivery of post this 


morning. 

Dave, who has been at 
the Belgrave for two weeks, 
explained how he came 
there: ‘| came down to Lon- 


don from Chester to look for 


work after | was made re- 
dundant from my job as a 
chef, before that ] was on a 
YTS scheme for two 
months but I left because 
the pay was rubbish. 


a = 


“tne meai toni 


‘| stayed at Centre Point 
hostel for the homeless af- 
ter dossing on the streets 
for a week but you had to 
get out by 8.00am and 
couldn’t get back before 
8.00pm so you couldn't just 
come and go as you pleased. 
I came here alter hearing 
someone talking about it. 
‘We went shopping for 
t at the 


Elephant and 


_we said to the grocer that 


= 


upport 


we had £20 to feed one 
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hundred and fifty people, 
he thought that was appall- 
ing so he gave us £4 worth 
of veyetables for less than 
£2 after we told him where 
we were from. 

A homeless couple, 
Samantha and Steve, ex- 
plained how everything had 
yone wronp for them after 
Christmas and how they 
came to the Belgrave after 
sleeping in a cardboard box 
in the ‘Bull Ring’ at Water- 


loo Sation. 

‘Until the end of Novem- 
ber we lived in bed and 
breakfast in the East End 
where the rent was £90 per 
week, we only got one 
and two slices of brea 
which we had to cook 
ourselves. 


‘We would like to get | 
married at the end of July | 


and would like to have our 
wedding reception here.’ 
said Steve. 

A de-toxification unit has 
recently opened at the 
occupation and Riz, who is 
in charge, explained how it 
works. 

‘It is for those who volun- 
tanly want to get off the 
alcohol — we have a room 
where at the moment there 
are four men staying. One 
of them had a heart attack 
a couple of weeks ago due to 
this problem. 

‘It’s very basic, we pro- 
vide meals and coffee or tea 
and they can come and go 
but if they want to go out of 
the building they have to be 
accompanied by a member 
of staff just to make sure 
they can kick the habit.’ 
Committee member 
Keith said that support has 
come from as far away as 
Northampton where a hotel 
sent 50 mattresses and 
from Wellingborough 
another person came down 
with a load of blankets. 

‘Neighbours’ have 
brought round loaves of 
bread with butter and a 
local church is allowing’ us 
to cook meals, some have 
let us have a bath round at 
their houses.’ 

One of the local residents, 
Eileen Knowler from Offaly 
Street which backs onto 
Belgrave Hospital, remem- 


bers how the community 


opposed the clos :re. 

‘It was a marvellous hos- 
pital, my lad was in and out 
of there that often he used 
to go in on his own and that 
was over 30 years ago. 


Scandalous 


‘We all protested outside 
when it was closed, it was 
scandalous. I've seen that 
the homeless people have 
moved a lot of rubbish out 
and are keeping it clean.’ 

‘Everyone is entitled to a 
roof over their head’ said 
her friend Christine, also 
from Offaly Street. ‘I've 
donated an oil stove and | 
have got two big armchairs 
homer | ; go over there’ 


she ad 


‘They have cleaned up 
the front of the building 
and have got a lot of sup- 

rt. That hospital was like 

ome from home to us -— it’s 

really beautiful inside; it’s 
servile closing down hos- 
pitals. 

‘It’s happening all over, a 
friend of mine has recently 
been made redundant in 
Ireland. She worked at the 
North Infirmary in Cork 
city and now they've closed 
it down. Hospitals shouldn't 
be run for profit at all.’ 
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